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THE WEEK. 


Tue latest reports from the Far East are reassuring. 
Count Lamsdorff's visit to Paris is generally supposed 
to have some relation to the diplomatic situation there, 
and the /7garo declares that the negotiations between 
Russia and Japan have never ceased to be cordial. A 
Reuter’s telegram announces the Russian reoccupation 
of Mukden, a step which is defended on the ground 
that China has not kept her promises. 


We discuss elsewhere the details of the new 
scheme agreed to by Russia and Austria for reform 
in Macedonia. That scheme omits entirely the 
vilayet of Adrianople—a very serious omission. 
Such as it is, the scheme, if honestly carried out, 
is a step forward for the Macedonian populations asa 
whole. But neitherin Turkey nor in Bu'garia will it 
be welcomed without reserve. The Sultan, it is said, 
would prefer the ioint intervention of Europe, partly 
perhaps in the hope of setting the Powers at variance, 
and partly because at Constantinople any plan which is 
not formulated is always preferable to that which is. 
The Bu'garian objection is more valid. In this joint 
enterprise Russia is emphatically the predominant 
partner, and she has shown that she views Bulgarian 
policy with none too friendly eyes. The proposal to 
reorganise the boundaries or communes, and 
especially the ecclesiastical jurisdictions, which are 
practically the political organisations of the native 
Christians, can only be regarded, therefore, by Bul- 
garians with suspicion ; while the unexpected investiga- 
tion into offences committed during the recent dis- 
turbances by a mixed tribunal, on which Bulgarians 
will be in a hopeless minority, is not a guarantee for 
impartial treatment. Nothing less than amnesty will 
do here. pr 

But while the insurgents will be pretty well able 
to take care of themselves, the need for relieving the 
villagers who have been robbed and dishonoured by the 
Turks grows daily, The accounts from the Resna 
district of the first efforts to assist them give a picture 
of destitution not less than complete, and the English 
representatives of the Relief Fund, who reached 
Monastir this week, have already asked urgently for a 
sum larger than that which is at present at the disposal 
of the committee. The local resources at Varna and 
Bourgas seem also to be quite exhausted, and Colonel 
Massey, the English Vice-Consul, endorses the press- 
ing necessity for immediate assistance if the 15,000 
refugees are to be kept alive. Some Liberals hold that 
the political aspect of the question, which they inter- 
piet as finding guns for the insurgents, is still the more 
important ; but the charitable, which means keeping 
life in the non-combatant fugitives, is now the more 
pressing. x 

WE discuss elsewhere the very important question 
of Chinese labour in South Africa. The Zimes printed 
a leading article in favour of importation on Thursday. 
The report of the Commission is said to have been de- 
layed in the hope of securing agreement among the 
Commissioners. We wish very much some paper at 
home would reproduce the reports of the evidence 
published in the Johannesburg Star of September 26 


190}. 

and October 3. Mr. Cresswell showed that 
the results of his own experiments with un- 
skilled white labour were quite satisfactory, and 


his evidence to prove that the opposition to white 
labour was political was corroborated by Mr. Wybergh, 
the Commissioner of Mines. Mr. Wybergh explained 


that he had been employed by the Consolidated 
Goldfields Company, and that he had had to 
leave their service ‘‘because they wished him 


to alter or suppress his political opinions.” Mr. 
Wybergh was at one time President of the South 
African League. There was also some interesting 
native evidence, one witness being a native chief who 
had visited the compounds, and was going to return 
to Cape Colony to repo.t to the Government 
and to his people. He said the Cape Colony boys 
had complained of being flogged, though not with 
the cat-o’-nine-tails but with the knobkerrie. The 
witress added that there were only two mines where 
he thought the natives had been badly treated. The 
same paper reports a meeting summoned by the Pre- 
toria Trades and Labour Council to protest against 
Chinese importation. A resolution protesting against 
the introduction of Asiatic labour in the colony until 
representative government is instituted was carried by 
an overwhelming majority, and a copy, we are glad to 
see, was sent to the Colonial Office. Meanwhile it is 
significant that the Johannesburg correspondent of the 
Standard telegraphe@ on Thursday: ‘‘ The first batch 
of Chinamen is expected on the Rand early in the new 
year.” 


A DISCONCERTING statement appeared at the end 
of last week with a great show of authority, to the 
effect that Sir Michael Hicks Beach announced his 
intention of supporting the policy Mr. Balfour had 
outlined at Sheffield, in the very speech that drove the 
Duke of Devonshire from the Cabinet. The statement 


was accepted in a good many quarters, where 
it was well known that Sir Michael Hicks 
Beach is, above and before all things, a_ party 


man. It has since, however, been discredited by 
statements from Sir Michael Hicks Beach himselt. 
Meanwhile a cryptic letter has been published from the 
Duke of Devonshire. The Duke’s advice to the Dur- 
ham Liberal Unionist Association not to commit itself 
to any violent course was disregarded at last week's 
meeting, and a correspondent has written to ask the 
Duke whether it is not time for the Free Trade 
Unionists to rejoin the Liberal Party. The Duke's 
reply, sent by his secretary, is curious and interesting; 
‘*You may have noticed the Duke’s letter to Sir Jonathan 
Backhouse, which was published Jast week, but having 
regard to the proceedings at the conference at Newcastle, 
it may be necessary to reconsider the position of Liberal 
Unionists towards the question referred to.” 
A stalwart declaration of uncompromising fidelity 
to Free Trade has been made by Mr. Arthur 
Elliot at Durham. Mr. Elliot said he could not 
regard without sorrow the breaking up of the Unionist 
Party, but it would be far more serious to see it identi- 
fied with the worn-out and exploded policy of Protection. 


Lorp GoscueEN having drawn attention to the fact 
that a duty on corn tencs to raise the price to the 
extent of the duty, Mr. Chamberlain tried very cleverly 
on Wednesday to bewilder his Liverpool audience 
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with a number of mysti.ying figures said to be drawn 
from France, Germany, and Sweden. (Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s earlier speeches at Liverpool are discussed in 
the Free Trader.) Lord Goschen should have ex- 
plained that a duty on corn, or on any other article, 
has no effect upon an exporting country. There 
is a duty on corn in Austro-Hungary, but bread 
there is as cheap as in England, because Hungary is 
a great exporting country. Germany again has 
only begun to import wheat to any extent during the 
last few years. If, however, Mr. Chamberlain’s figures 
were either correct or applicable he would be in an 
absurd position ; for if his duty does not raise the price 
it will be useless to corn growers both here and in 
Canada. And ifthe price will not be raised, why should 
he exempt maize and bacon, as he promises to do, for 
the benefit of the poor folk ? 

Tue results of the elections at Belfast and War- 
wick and Leamington are extremely satisfactory. At 
Belfast Mr. Arnold-Forster, who had not been opposed 
since 1892, was returned with a majority of 249. His 
majority at the last contested election was 839. At 
Warwick and Leamington Mr. Lyttelton’s majority was 
190 as against 579 in 1895 and 831 in 1900. Mr. 
Lyttelton, it need hardly be said, contested the seat at 
a great advantage, having been promoted from the 
private benches to a very important Cabinet office. The 
Standard described the result as ‘‘ the first of the warn- 
ings which the Government are pretty certain to re- 
ceive that the country will not have its food taxed.” 
Mr. Lyttelton himself seems to have grasped this 
truth just in time, for on the eve of the election he 
addressed a letter to the electors containing this 
explicit statement: ‘‘I need not repeat my views. I 
only desire to emphasise once more my distinct pledge 
that on this election the power to tax food is not asked 
for.” In other words, Mr. Lyttelton realises, like Mr. 
Balfour, that the country is not ripe for the taxation of 
food. 





Mr. Courtney presided on Tuesday over a meeting 
to urge the principles of peace and the reduction of 
armaments. We quite agree with Mr. Courtney that 
it is a great pity that the Alaska award was not 
the result of arbitration, a misfortune for which, of 
course, America is to blame. We also agree with him 
that England has every reason to be proud of the 
courageous integrity of the Chief Justice, and that it is 
to be hoped that one day Canada will be able to admire it 
too. At present, unfortunately, Canadais still nursing 
a natural chagrin. Sir Wilfrid Laurier argues that 
Canada mustclaim thepower of making her own treaties, 
and so advance to a position the Transvaal never had. 
“Difficult as I conceive the position to be, I am of 
opinion that so long as Canada remains a dependency 
of the British Crown the present powers we have are 
not sufficient for the maintenance of our rights. It is 
important that we should ask the British Parliament 
for more extensive powers, so that, if ever we 
have to deal with matters of a_ similar nature 
again, we shall deal with them in our own fashion 
and according to the best light we have.” Mr. 
Borden attacked the Government for taking any part 
in the proceedings after its protest against the 
composition of the tribunal had been unheeded. Sir 
Wiltrid Laurier has made public the correspondence 
that passed between Lord Onslow and Lord Minto on 
the composition of the Commission. Lord Onslow’s 
defence seems to us extremely unconvincing. ‘‘ The 
appointments,” he wrote, ‘‘ were a source of much 
surprise to His Majesty’s Government ; but as objec- 
tions, however convincing, would not have any 
practical result, it was a case of accept or break off 
the negotiations.” We gather from this sentence that 
the Government were so convinced of their powerless- 
ness to persuade America to observe the conditions of 
the Convention that they made no protest at all. 





We do not attempt to summarise the long letter 
Sir Robert Giffen has indited upon the fallacy of Mr. 
Chamberlain’s attempt to derive Protectionist and 
preferential conclusions from a comparison of the 
imports and exports of British manufactures in 1872 
and 1902. Itis worth noting, however, that according 
to Sir Robert Giffen’s estimate there has been an 
increase of 70 per cent. since 1877 in our exports— 
surely a very satisfactory result. But there is one point 
untouched by Sir Robert Giffen, which has rather escaped 
notice. Two colonies, Canada and Victoria, are given 
separate treatment in the Blue Book because they 
are the only self-governing colonies which have been 
steadily Protectionist during the period, while the larger 
and more important of the two (Canada) has actually 
accorded preferential treatment to the mother country 
during the last few years, Mr. Chamberlain cried out 
at Glasgow, “ Look at this picture and then at that.” 
In these thirty years the money value of our exports of 
manufactured articles (excluding ships) has _ been 
stationary as regards foreign countries but progressive 
as regards the colonies and India. But Mr. Chamber- 
lain omitted to add that the exports to Canada and 
Victoria have been stationary. They were valued at 
£,13,301,000 in 1872 and £ 13,309,000 in 1902. 





‘‘Tr will be the turn of cotton next.” While Mr. 
Chamberlain was thus foretelling at Greenock the 
impending ruin of Lancashire the New York Nation has 
been showing by hard facts that the exports of American 
cotton goods are dwindling at a rate which must fill 
with alarm the Protectionists of the United States. In 
view of the Presidential election next year, it is essential 
that the Republican party should be able to point to the 
expanding trade which is associated by good Protection- 
ists with the reign of that Party. But it seems that 
the export of cotton cloths from the United States 
in the first eight months of the present year actually de- 
clined by £768,982, while our own exports during 
the first nine months increased by £1,250,000. 
What disturbs Mr. Chamberlain’s predictions and 
American Protectionist calculations still more is the 
increasing extent to which English cotton goods are 
being consumed in the United States. Now the Zimes, 
in commenting on Mr. Morley’s speech at Manchester, 
declared that cotton mills are increasing so rapidly in 
the States that their home demand for cotton is be- 
coming avery serious menace to the supply of raw 
material to our mills. But this bogey is effec- 
tually laid by the fact that our manufactures of 
cotton, including yarn, piece goods, lace, hosiery, and 
thread are increasing rapidly! After the Dingley Tariff 
came into operation in 1898 they were only £ 2,173,000, 
in 1900 they were £3,125,000, and last year they 
had advanced to £3,546,000. An increase of two- 
thirds in our exports of cotton goods to the United 
States is, perhaps, sufficient to convince the 7imes that 
its fears of the cessation of the raw cotton supply 
owing to the requirements of American mills are quite 
groundless. ae a 

At the Horticultural College at Swanley in Kent 
women are trained to be gardeners, and at a meeting 
held there last Wednesday Mr. A. D. Haes said that 
they made better gardenersthan men. A lady gardener, 
he asserted, ‘‘ could make even a clothes-pole sprout.” 
This is true in substance at any rate. Women 
manage plants, like children, better than men do, 
because they have some sympathy with them. They 
handle bulbs about as tenderly as babies, and success 
in gardening comes with loving observation and care. 
Women, as everyone knows, care for flowers more 
than men, and it is only the lover of flowers who can 
be a good gardener. But it is easier to have a 
beautiful garden of your own than to make a success 
of gardening asa business. That needs business capacity 
and capital as well as a love or knowledge of plants. 
The experiment at Swanley has not yet been tried long 
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enough to make sure of its practical success, though 
there are already several ladies who are successful pro- 
fessional florists; and the interest in gardening has 
grown so enormously of late years that it should be a 
growing industry, with plenty of opportunities for the 
efficient of either sex. At any rate, the ladies trained 
at Swanley are not likely to write gardening books of 
the kind that has become a drug on the market and an 
exasperation to the reviewer. It is the ladies who have 
just learnt to grow mustard and cress on a piece of 
flannel who usually write these books. 





Messrs. MaAckAy, NEWBERY, AND GARSTANG, of 
the New University of Liverpool, in a letter to the 


Times have suggested a clue tothe solution of two of 


the most vexed questions of ancient history—s.e., the 
origin of the Hyksos, a foreign dynasty which ruled 
Egypt for several generations, and of the Etruscans. 
They connect Hyksos and Etruscans alike with the 
Hittites, who are now known to have had a powerful 
empire, whose centre was Asia Minor, in tke latter 
part of the second millennium before Christ. The identi- 
fication is chiefly based on similarity, disclosed by the 
monuments, of peculiarities in dress, ornament, manners 
and customs, religious symbols, and weapons. In this 
way is corroborated the classical tradition, to which 
Herodotus and Virgil bear witness, that the Etruscans 
came from Lydia. There are, no doubt, fewer remains 
of the Hyksos period left to compare with Hittite 
remains in Asia Minor and Etruscan in Tuscany; but 
the correspondent of the Zimes can point to one or two 
significant facts—e.g., that the last of the Hy ksos lost 
his throne in trying to impose a Hittite god on the 
Egyptians. So far we are hardly in a position to test 
the suggestion by philology, but it ought to be possible 
to ascertain any resemblance between Hittite and 
Etruscan inscriptions. The Etruscan tongue, so far, 
has not been connected with any Aryan or Semitic 
language; and it is now supposed that the Hittites 
were Turanian, perhaps with Mongolian affinities. 


AFTER many days of weary waiting there has 
appeared in the November Magazine of Art a kind of re- 
joinder to the attacks made on the administrators of 
the Chantrey Bequest. It is not avery satisfying argu- 
ment thatthe writer places before us, but the gist of 
it seems to be that the legal position of the trustees is, 
under the will (incorporated herein), practically un- 
assailable because the testator gave these gentlemen 
“ absolute discretion” in the selection of works for 


purchase, subject only to the condition that the 
latter are perpetrated on British shores. Thus, 
they may have left unbought the things they 


ought to have bought, and bought those they ought 
not to have bought, in defiance of any consideration of 
taste or concern for the public interest ; the Magazine 
of Art is far from denying that some of their omissions 
are regrettable. But the absolute discretion vested in 
them by the too-confiding Sir Francis renders them, 
according to this authority, immune in law. It is 
possible that such is the case. Let us assume for the 
moment that itis. But, this being so, should the plea 
of legal correctitude be put forward in answer to the 
charge that the Academic Trustees have used a fund, 
intended for the encouragement of British Fine 
Art and the acquisition of a _ great national 
collection, for the exclusive benefit of Acade- 
micians and their friends? In the days before the 
new Companies Act, if not now, an unscrupulous 
financier could conduct all manner of operations which, 
while they placed him outside the Statute of Frauds, 
were none the less disreputable. Are we, then, intended 
to apply this legal standard of right and wrong to the 
Royal Academy ? As we have said, the first speech 
for the defence is not satisfying—if, indeed, it is meant 
for the defence ! 


Tue Cabinet crisis, due to the resignation of Signor 
Zanardelli on account of bad health is having a satisfac- 
tory solution froma Liberal point of view, writescur Rome 
correspondent, as Signor Giolitti—formerly Minister of 
Home Affairs in the resigning Government, which he 
left six months ago merely because he considered his 
programme of home policy accomplished—has been 


universally pointed to as the indispensable man 
to be at the head of the new Administra- 
tion. With him Italy will follow the same Liberal 


and democratic policy, both in home and foreign 
affairs, which the former Cabinet inaugurated in 1900 
and held to tenaciously and wisely throughout its 
life. When a dilemma was presented to the late 
Cabinet, and it was invited either to invade the 
liberties granted by the Constitution and stop the 
Socialist propaganda against the Czar or to have 
the Russian Emperor abandon his _ promised 
visit to the Italian capital, the Zanardelli Ministry 
did not hesitate a moment, refusing to act in any way 
contrary to the spirit and word of Italian law, while 
assuring the Russian Government at the same time 
that the Muscovite Sovereign would be well received 
in the Eternal City. Signor Giolitti has resisted all 
the flattery and smiles of the more or less Conservative 
elements, who, forgetting the hard blows constantly 
given him in his by this time long political career, 
have tried to induce him to an alliance with factions 
extraneous to his principles. Instead, in the composi- 
tion of his Cabinet he has shown himself faithful 
to his staunch, broad, Liberal opinions, going so 
far as to request the support, and even the participa- 
tion, in the Cabinet not only of the Radicals but also 
of that wing of the Socialists who have Signor Turati as 
their leader, who—and this is unprecedented in Italian 
Parliamentary history—has been in daily communication 
with Signor Giolitti over the composition of the new 
Ministry. The greatest obstacles to the direct partici- 
pation of the Extreme Left in the Government are that 
they have in their programme the diminution of mili- 
tary expenses, which even the Liberals think already 
reduced to a very small proportion ; their Free Trade 
ideas, considered impracticable now ; and their advocacy 
of State control for railways. 





THe Spanish Cortes are going to have a spring 
session. The Villaverde Cabinet has just received an 
unexpected blow from the old Conservative leader, 
Sefor Silvela, who made a most pessimistic and 
pathetic speech in the Congress. He declared his 
conviction that the country wanted neither army nor 
navy, and was only interested in industry, com- 
merce, and agriculture. The national forces were 
decaying and he himself had lost faith and hope. His 
speech was greeted with prolonged applause by the 
Conservative majority, a demonstration which became 
more remarkable from the frigidity shown towards the 
Premier. The chief plank in the Ministerial platform 
is a project for improving the currency and exchange. 
How much some such measure is needed may be seen 
from the present rate of exchange: the peseta, which is 
nominally identical with the French franc, now stands 
at 33 to the pound sterling. 


‘* Tuis certainty is now established,” writes Mr. 
Hugh Robert Mill to the Zimes, ‘‘ that 1903 is to prove 
the wettest year since Mr. Symons established his first 
rain-gauge in Camden Town in 1858. The previous 
record was 1878, with a fall of 34°08 in. That record is 
already broken, for up to October 27 34°61 in. had 
already fallen. In the driest year (1864) only 16°93 in. 
fell. If precedents are followed the fall for the next 
two months may range from 2 in. to6in. In any case 
London will have had, for the first time on record, 
more than a yard in the year.” 
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THE CONDOMINIUM IN MACEDONIA. 


HE details of the new scheme of reform on which 
Austria-Hungary and Russia have agreed were 
published or Monday. They show a distinct advance, 
in spirit and emphasis, on the cold and distant attitude 
the two Governments have maintained for many months 
to the horrors that were proceeding on their frontiers. 
Lord Lansdowne is to be congratulated on the success 
which has followed his open breach with Mr. Balfour’s 
policy of distributing equal blame to both parties and 
renouncing al] our obligations to the Eastern Christians. 
But no mistake could be greater than that of sup- 
posing that there is any ground for relaxing our energies 
or assuming that we have reached anything approaching 
to a final solution. Whether this new scheme is 
accepted or declined, whether in practice it works well 
or collapses, our whole behaviour must be governed 
by our knowledge that every inch that is gained is 
gained by sheer pressure—a pressure applied at many 
points in the European system. 

We said last week that the sec nd of Lord 
Lansdowne’s alternatives was a weak arrange- 
ment. That is the alternative the two Powers have 
accepted. Hilmi Pasha, who, as the Zvm?s coccespoa- 
dent at Sofia says, has been transformed from an 
inspector of reforms into an instrument of butchery, is 
to remain Inspector-General. He is to be flanked by 
Russian and Austro-Hungarian civil agents, who will 
accompany him everywhere, “direct his attention to 
the needs of the Christian population, report to him the 
abuses of the local authorities, transmit corresponding 
proposals to the Ambassadors in Constantinople, and 
report to their Governments: on everything that 
happens in their country.” These agents are to 
be assisted by secretaries and dragomans. The 
task of reorganising the gendarmerie is to be entrusted 
to a general of foreign nationality in the service of the 
{mperial Ottoman Government. As soon as the 
country is pacified, the Ottoman Government is to be 
called upon to change the territorial division of the 
administrative districts with a view to a more regular 
grouping of the various nationalities. There is 
to be a reorganisation of administrative and judicial 
constitutions. Mixed Commissions composed of an 
equal number of Christians and Mohammedan dele- 
gates are to be appointed immediately to in- 
vestigate the crimes that occurred during the dis- 
turbances. The Turkish Government is to set 
aside certain sums for repatriation and to forbid 
the formation of Bashi-Bazouks, to exempt the inhabi- 
tants of the burnt villages from taxation for one year, 
and to apply ‘‘ without the slightest delay ” the reforms 
outlined last February and ‘‘all such reforms as may 
subsequently prove necessary.” Lastly, the mandate 
of the civil agents will lapse two years after their 
appointment. 

This outline of the scheme shows at once its 
possibilities and its dangers. Let us suppose that it 
fails. The Sultan either rejects it or accepts it in order 
to evade it. Whatis to follow? Russia and Austria- 
Hungary have shown a rare patience of massacre and 
outrage, and if they are left to themselves is there any 
reason to believe they will act with determination and 
perseverance in the midst of obstacles, embarrassments, 
and diversions? Will they throw into the detailed 


execution of minute reforms the energy, the 
single mind, the concentrated attention that alone can 
foil the artifices of the most astute and practised 
huckster in Europe ? He would be a rash man who 
would promise such devotion on the part of any existing 
Government. He would be a very rash man who 
would expect it from Governments that live very strictly 
in the sphere of ‘‘ real politics.” The very leniencies 
of the scheme make it harder to apply it, for it would 
be easier to impose a Cnristian Governor than to 
protect any system of assessors from the Sultan’s 
machinations. Ifthe Porte is to accept the scheme all 
the pressure from the Liberal Powers will be necessary. 
If the two Emperors are to administer it, they must be 
convinced that Western Europe will be content with 
none of the simulacra of administrative control, and 
will continue her agitation until some effective reform is 
applied. 

Let us suppose, on the contrary, that the scheme 
is accepted and administered, and that it proves a real 
success. On such a hypothesis vigilance and the 
demonstration of an active interest are not one whit 
less important. For the scheme, as it stands, is an 
audacious acceptance of Lord Lansdowne's alternative 
proposal ia a spirit encouraged by Mr. Balfour’s most 
lamentable abdication last summer. When Lord 
Lansdowne suggested as a pis aller in his despatch 
of September 29 the “ retention of a Mussul- 
man Governor assisted by European assessors,” 
and added, ‘‘ We should be content that these 
should be selected by the two Powers,” he could 
scarcely be interpreted to mean that they should be 
selected exclusively from subjects of the two Powers 
themselves. Yet this is what the scheme does. It 
practically gives the custody of the whole question 
to Austria - Hungary and Russia for two years, and 
by the end of that time the influence of the two 
Empires may have been consolidated in the Balkans 
in a manner very serious indeed for the liberties of the 
small peoples. This is a prospect we dislike very 
heartily, and we hope it is not too late or quite im- 
practicable for the British Government to suggest even 
now that Italy should be associated with the two 
Governments in this executive function. It is 
impossible not to feel some anxiety, with the 
fate of Finland and the Boer States before us, 
for the independence of Bulgaria if Russia and 
Austria are allowed to entrench themselves in 
these diplomatic situations. Many persons dislike the 
extinction of freedom because it often means war, 
but for those who chiefly dislike war because it 
generally means the extinction of freedom this danger 
is a very realone. The best way to aggravate it is 
to act and speak as if Western Europe were quite con- 
tent to leave the development of the Eastern Question 
exclusively to the two Powers most materially con- 
cerned. The best way to neutralise it is to create and 
maintain a strong public opinion in Western Europe 
and to assert the collective and several interests 
of the other Powers in the Balkan States. An 
excellent means to this end was the great meeting held 
in Paris last week at the Sarah Bernhardt Theatre, 
where Frenchmen, Englishmen, Italians, and Belgians 
all joined forces ina great demonstration. If Macedonia 
is to escape from her calamities, if the Balkan States 
are to escape another tyranny in the future, everything 
depends on the vigilance and public spirit of the three 
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great democracies. In other words, the instructions 
published on Monday ought to be a stimulus, and not 
a sedative, to the anxieties and sympathies of England. 





CHINESE LABOUR IN SOUTH AFRICA. 
W* drew attention last week to the terms of a 

very remarkable letter, read by Mr. Cresswell, 
manager of the Village Main Reef Gold Mine Com- 
pany to the Labour Commission. That letter in which 
the writer, the chairman of the London board of Mr. 
Cresswell’s company, explained the views of the Con- 
solidated Goldfields Company and Messrs. Wernher, 
Beit, and Co. on the subject of the labour question 
throws a grim retrospect over a very fiery and bitter 
passage of South African history. But it has a 
further and immediate significance. For it shows how 
closely South Africa is at this moment locked in this 
struggle between local opinion and financial interest, 
and how poor are the chances of averting a very signal 
calamity if public attention at home, diverted by a 
tremendously exciting struggle, abdicates its power 
over Downing-street. We very much fear that we 
shall wake up one morning and find that, in spite 
of the wishes of British and Dutch in the Trans- 
vaal, in spite of the repugnance of British 
opinion at home, the policy to which the mine- 
owners are directing all their resources of agita_ 
tion, persuasion, clandestine control, and financia] 
pressure has been adopted at Pretoria with all its 
consequences of infinite mischief. Such a_ contin- 
gency would be the guarantee and the symptom of an 
international capitalist supremacy. Yet few Englishmen 
at home appreciate at the moment how precarious a 
margin separates South Africa from a fate which the 
overwhelming majority of South Africans regard as a 
mortal catastrophe. They are content with Mr. 
Chamberlain’s declaration that the Transvaal is to be 
treated as if it were a self-governing colony, and that 
its wishes on these matters are paramount. That 
declaration was no obstacle to a financial arrangement, 
which is bitterly resented by the Boers, and it will be 
no obstacle, unless Englishmen at home are alert and 
vigilant, to an innovation to which British as well as 
Boers are most emphatically hostile. 

The letter read by Mr. Cresswell puts the motives 
and objects of the mineowners outside the range of 
conjecture and hypothesis. ‘‘ The feeling,” we are 
told in this report on the opinions of Wernher Beit, 
** seems to be one of fear that, having a large number 
of white men employed on the Rand in the position 
of labourers, the same troubles will arise as are 
now prevalent in the Australian colonies, viz., that 
the combination of the labour classes will become so 
strong as to be able to more or less dictate, not only 
on the question of wages, but also on political ques- 
tions, by the power of their votes when representative 
government is established.” This letter, it will be re- 
membered, was written to express the opinion of two 
very powerful corporations on the experiments Mr. 
Cresswell has made with white labour. Its terms are 
very clear and precise. They recall the memorandum 
presented to Mr. Chamberlain last spring by the Rand 
magnates, who explained that they wanted to escape 
“the trail of the trade union.” They relieve us from 
the necessity of any further speculation on the subject, 
and make it indisputably clear that the governing motive 


of the mineowners is a desire to avert the creation of a 
democracy in the Transvaal, and to produce a colony 
as little like other British colonies as possible. This is 
their aim, and their means are powerful, various, and 
unmeasured. One great element of the population 
is living in a stagnant and uneasy silence, battered and 
disabled, and its opinions are rarely and dimly articulate. 
The mineowners have a large control of the Press, and 
of means of communication, one result of which is that 
almost every Boer leader has, at one time or another, 
been alleged to favour Chinese labour, and during the 
last few weeks the only Boer paper has passed into their 
dexterous clutches. They play the chief part in the 
government of the colony, whose legislative council is 
manned by their representatives, their clients, and their 
servants. Of their power over Lord Milner one illustra- 
tion alone will suffice. Last Marcha conference of dele- 
gates from the various colonies was convened by Lord 
Milner at Bloemfontein to discuss a customs tariff and 
adjust railway tariffs. Suddenly the public was informed 
that before separating the delegates had agreed to 
resolutions “‘ affirming the permissibility of the intro- 
duction of Asiatic labourers under a system of inden- 
tures and repatriation.” That resolution, it is generally 
understood, was introduced and carried through at the 
direct instance of Lord Milner. At any rate, it is 
curious that Lord Milner, who began by saying that 
the Government would not take sides in this matter, 
declared just before leaving South Africa that the native 
labour would be insufficient even if every available Kaffir 
were recruited. 

These are the men and such are the forces arrayed 
against democracy in the Transvaal. They argue 
that Chinese labour is indispensable to the restoration 
of the mines; an argument that would come with 
greater force if it did not come from men who had 
taken advantage of the war to reduce the wages *of 
Kaffir labourers from 45s. a month to 30s. a month. 
Wages have since been increased, and, in spite of the 
mistakes made by the short-sighted owners and the 
demoralising consequences of employment in war, 
there are now about 60,000 natives employed 
on the Rand, or two-thirds of the total number 
nominally employed before the war. It is impor- 
tant to mention these facts, and to mention also 
that so important an authority as Sir Marshall Clarke 
has affirmed that mines where men are decently treated 
are rarely in want of labour, because some Englishmen 
are so impressed by the belief that the Rand is South 
Africa that they will take any short cut, however 
ruinous, which they think will lead to its prosperity. 
But, as a matter of fact, all these arguments are 
secondary. The paramount consideration in Park-lane 
is the consideration mentioned in the letter to Mr. 
Cresswell, and as long as it is the object of the financiers 
to persuade England to agree to Chinese immigration, 
itis unlikely that other methods will have a fair chance. 
The new system of recruiting gives the mine owners a 
great opportunity of manipulating the supply. As 
Mr. Cresswell said in his evidence before the Commis- 
sion, reported in the Johannesburg Star of September 
26, ‘‘If the supplementary labour supply could have 
been foreseen impossible, these mines would have 
been run to-day with white unskilled labour.” If 
Englishmen at home want to see the Transvaal 
administered by this plutocracy they will sympathise 
with the repugnance Mr. Wernher, Mr. Beit, Mr. 
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Albu, and other financiers may express (if we may 


borrow Mr. Chamberlain’s phrase) ‘‘in all the languages © 


of the civilised world” to the prospect of trade 
unionism in Johannesburg. But if they have no such 
blind admiration for Messrs. Wernher and Beit they 
will certainly be very reluctant to bestow a political 
supremacy on this cabal at the price of the welfare of 
all South Africans. 

The objections to Chinese immigration are 
obvious and serious. The racial question is already 
tangled and perplexed enough without adding gratui- 
tously a complication that all other British colonies, who 
are spared themselves some of the difficulties those 
colonies have to encounter, have held to be danger- 
ously formidable. Further, there is a very real dislike 
in the minds of many South Africans to the importa- 
tion of a class of men to live ina state of slavery. The 
Chinese are to be forbidden all the civil rights of ordinary 
men, and it is a most unwholesome thing for any popu- 
lation to have an element of real helots in its midst. 
About the general temper of South Africa there 
can be no doubt. When first Sir George Farrar 
spoke in favour of Chinese immigration at Boks- 
burg, where are the mines of his group, the 
meeting condemned his views by a large majority. 
The meeting held in Johannesburg to protest against 
Chinese immigration, which adopted a resolution pro- 
mising to ‘‘ prevent by every means in its power the 
carrying into effect of the proposal for the introduction 
of Asiatics to work in the mines and other industries of 
the Transvaal,” with only two dissentients, was one of 
the largest meetings ever held in that excitable city. 
The Cape Parliament has unanimously condemned 
Chinese immigration, and, most eloquent of all symp- 
toms, Dr. Jameson and his fellow Rhodesians have found 
themselves obliged to make opposition to immigration 
one of the points of their programme. Even the 
Johannesburg Star wrote on September 30: ‘‘ We do 
not believe the people of South Africa will tolerate a 
Chinese experiment.” We shall do well, too, to 
remember how British administration is regarded at 
present by the men to whose wishes the mine owners 
want England to do violence. So friendly a critic as 
the Standard published an ominous message from its 
correspondent on October 16: 


“The Transvaal Leader, which has hitherto consistently 
supported the Administration, in face of almost universal 
complaints, to-day loses patience, and, in an article on 
administrative a solemnly warns the Government 
that its persistence in a blindfold disregard of fundamental 
facts is tending to the ruin of the country as a contented 
British white man’s land.” 


The same correspondent telegraphed a week later about 
the ‘‘ administrative incompetence common to all 
branches of the Civil Service.” It is a curious device 
for redeeming official blunders and silencing insinua- 
tions about capitalist influence to impose a most un- 
popular innovation and to impose it in reply to the 
directly expressed wishes of the capitalists. Such a 
proceeding would be bad policy and it would be 
monstrously unjust, for there is no matter which it 
belongs more obviously to the people of the Transvaal 
themselves to settle. We hope Mr. Lyttelton will 
be left in no kind of doubt that if he takes part 
with Lord Miiner in this conspiracy against the 
colony he will have to face the whole weight 
of the displeasure of the Opposition when Par- 
liament meets, and that he will not be allowed to ride 
off on the verdicts of any nominated commissions. 


GLADSTONIAN FINANCE. 


“Economy is the first and great article in my financial 
creed.” “It is a characteristic of the mischiefs that 
arise from financial prodigality that they creep onwards 
with a noiseless and a stealthy step; that they commonly 
remain unseen and unfelt, until they have reached a 
magnitude absolutely overwhelming.”—Gladstone. 


T is easy to make a labyrinth of Gladstonian finance. 
| But every labyrinth has a clue; and Mr. Morley 
has found it. Than the friend of Mill and the 
biographer of Cobden, who more fit to unfold the pur- 
poses, sometimes concealed or only half disclosed, of 
the greatest master of finance in any age or country? 
To these advantages of accident and association 
must be added another important qualification — 
that he ranks frugality as high as did Mr. Gladstone 
himself in the order of domestic and national virtues. 
The word economy was used by Xenophon for 
his book on the management of a house, nor did 
Gladstone, nor does his illustrious disciple, ever 
forget the origin and first meaning of the word, 
extended though its range has been from the home 
to the State and the Empire. Strange as it may 
seem, it is doubtless true, as Mr. Morley somewhere 
hints, that Gladstone (like Peel, but unlike Cobden) 
failed to ground himself on Adam Smith. Is it possible 
that, true son of Oxford, he believed all science to have 
begun and ended with Aristotle? If his religion rested 
upon dogma and ‘‘the impregnable rock of Holy 
Scripture,” his political and financial plans were 
suggested almost wholly by experience. His Budgets 
are an extraordinary record of consistent progress and 
development. The boldness of his conceptions capti- 
vated the Court, stormed the Cabinet, and fluttered 
even the omniscience of the daily journalist into a 
momentary humility ; the historian, looking all along 
the line from 1842 to 1874, is more struck by the caution 
of this relentless reformer, who never went back 
an inch, but felt his way forward from experi- 
ment to experiment by stages of which no one 
could predict the length except that they would be 
nicely adjusted to the foot of the Cabinet and the 
public. In the alps of finance, at any rate, Mr. Glad- 
stone’s tread was always sure. He rarely missed an 
opportunity, and he hardly ever took a false step. 
Oxford on the surface but Liverpool below was 
Bagehot’s clever explanation of the Gladstonian 
mystery. It was the duty of Oxford to explain with 
all its logic and rhetoric every plan that Liverpool sug- 
gested to the impetuous Highlander, when (but only 
when) it had been scrutinised, criticised, pared down 
perhaps, and finally adopted by the circumspect, 
tireless, unconquerable Lowlander. Here, perhaps, 
are the psychological currents which explain 
success—the underswell of forces that surged up 
at the word of command in 1853 and 1860 to 
burst down so many barricades of monopoly and privi- 
lege. It would have been quite easy for Mr. Morley 
to draw out and expound, with a host of additional 
details from his vast collection of documents and 
letters, the long history of Mr. Gladstone’s work at 
the Exchequer; how he made the income-tax an 
instrument of fiscal reform, and then sought to 
abolish it in the interests of economy; how he 
waged war with the Bank, and brought it at last 
into subordination ; how he practised and encouraged 
public thrift, and all his countless machinations to take 
away taxes, to raise them up, or to keep them alive. 
But this would hardly have been biography and would 
have been fatal to proportion. Mr. Morley was not 
engaged in a treatise on public finance or political 
economy. The marvel is that in using the broad brush 
of the artist he has preserved so many telling facts and 
piquant details, and at the same time has given the 
new and the true standpoint from which to survey 
Gladstonian finance. 
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‘* It is no baseness for the Greatest to descend and 
looke into their owne Estate. Some forbeare it, not 
upon negligence alone, but doubting to bring them- 
selves into melancholy in respect they shall find it 
broken. But wounds cannot be cured without search- 
ing. Hee that cleareth by degrees induceth a habit of 
frugalitie and gaineth as well upon his minde as upon 
his Estate.” By these words of Bacon, which stand at 
the head of the chapter on ‘‘ The Hawarden Estate,” 
Mr. Morley happily indicates one of the great lessons 
that Mr. Gladstone so well learned and taught. 

‘At home he had been bred in the atmosphere of com- 
merce. At the Board of Trade, inthe reform of the tariff, in 
connection with the Bank Act, and in the growth of the 
railway system he had been well trained in high economics. 
Now he came to serve an arduous apprenticeship in the 
motions and machinery of industrial life. The labour was 
immense, prolonged, uncongenial; but it completed his 
knowledge of the custems, rules, maxims, and currents of 
trade, and it bore good fruit in future days at the Ex- 


chequer.” 

We are told that the history of the Hawarden 
Estate from 1847 might fill a volume. There are 140 
letters from Mr. Gladstone to Mr, Freshfield on the 
incident of the Oak Farm alone. Mr. Gladstone saved 
the situation by great sacrifices, by brilliant daring, 
by relentless energy, and finally by practising and 
impressing upon all concerned the most rigid economy. 
In 1885 a considerable work remained to be done, and 
he hopes, in a letter to his eldest son, that the end “ of 
extinguishing the debt upon the property” will never 
be lost sight of. “There isa high obligation upon you,” 
he adds, ‘‘ to raise the estate to the best condition by 
thrift and care, and promote by all reasonable means 
the aim of diminishing and finally extinguishing the 
debt.” 

The national estate, as the Whigs left it in 1841, 
was also heavily charged and mortgaged. Its en- 
cumbrances were so great that some writers even 
talked of repudiation. Peel put a stop to the recurring 
deficits ; but neither he nor (until the sixties) Gladstone 
paid much attention to the reduction of debt. Their 
object was to add to the prosperity of the country by 
lowering and improving taxes, and thus increasing its 
capacity to bear the cruel legacy of Pitt’s wars. 
Between 1860 and 1899 large reductions of debt were 
effected; nor was it Mr. Gladstone’s fault that, before 
his death, a new policy was begun—a policy of ex- 
travagance and of ostentatious expenditure on arma- 
ments which, culminating as usual in aggression, 
speedily squandered the savings of thirty years, 
and brought back the disorders of his political 
youth and the prescriptions of the eighteenth century. 


Upon one of these prescriptions, the negotiation of 


commercial treaties on a basis of retaliatory threats 
and reciprocity smiles, Mr. Gladstone was early 
engaged. From 1841 to 1844, says he, speaking of his 
work at the Board of Trade, ‘‘ we were anxiously and 
eagerly endeavouring to make tariff treaties with many 
foreign countries. And the state of our tariff, 
even after the law of 1842, was then such as to supply 
us with plenty of material for liberal offers. Notwith- 
standing this, we failed in every case. I doubt whether 
we advanced the cause of Free Trade by a single inch.” 
By that time Cobden had put the argument for 
Free Trade on its legs, and ten years later the question 
seemed to have been placed ‘‘ high and dry on the shore, 
whither the tide of political party strife could no longer 
reach it.” Hence the Budgets of 1853 and 1860 did 
not turn upon the principle of Free Trade—that was 
granted—but upon the selection of remissions and the 
readjustment of burdens. Mr. Morley’s pages are an 
admirably concise commentary upon Mr. Gladstone's 
wonderfulexposition of thosetwo projects, extraordinary 
alike in their conception, execution, and results. But he 
has nothing really to add to what was already known, 
though the narrative abounds in interesting side- 
lights, as when in reference to the failure of 


his 1853 plan for reducing the interest on Consols 
Mr. Gladstone confesses that his own pecuniary 
difficulties had obliged him to sail so near the 
wind as to induce a habit of too daring navigation in 
public finance. But there is another aspect of Glad- 
stonian finance in regard to which Mr. Morley discloses 
anew document of high interest and importance. Only 
once in his lifetime was Mr. Gladstone at the head of our 
finances during a great war. For that year’s Budget 
(1854) ‘‘no genius, only courage,” was needed, and so 
the income-tax was “bluntly” doubled from seven to 
fourteen pence, while at the same time the duties on 
spirits, sugar, and malt were raised. The reason why 
he preferred to provide for war by tax rather than 
loan was twofold—moral and economic. The moral 
argument is simple enough. The expenses of 
war, he thought, were the moral check which it 
has pleased God to impose on ambition and 
love of conquest. The pomp of war would blind men 
to its miseries and dangers. Hence the necessity of 
meeting from year to year the expenditure it entails is 
‘*a salutary and wholesome check, making them feel 
what they are about and making them measure the cost 
of the benefit upon which they may calculate.” Mr. 
Gladstone’s economic argument against war loans has 
never before appeared at full length, and is certainly a 
most striking contribution to the science of public 
finance. Mr. Morley might well have quoted it against 
the rather foolish criticism which denies to Gladstonian 
finance the merit of originality ; for the general question of 
loans versus taxes for war purposes has been shirked 
by economists. It is, as Mr. Gladstone says in his 
correspondence with Northcote, ‘‘one of the utmost 
interest, but one that I have never seen worked out in 
print.” He had laid it down in his Budget speech that 
when war breaks ouf it is the duty and policy of the 
country to make in éhe first instance a great effort from 
its own resources to defray the necessary expenditure. 
He puts the objection to loans, replying to Northcote’s 
criticism, in a nutshell: 


‘When in years of war say twenty millions annually are 
provided by loan, say for three, five, or ten years, then 
two consequences follow : 

‘*1, Animmense factitious impulse is given to labour at 
the time—and thus much labour is brought into the market, 

“2, When that stimulus is withdrawn an augmented 
quantity of labour is left to compete in the market with a 
greatly diminished quantity of capital. 

“Here is the story of the m/sery of great masses of the 


English people after 1815, or at the least a material part of that 
story.” 


In a second letter to Northcote he points out that when 
war breaks out wages tend to rise, and labour can 
therefore bear some augmentation of taxes. But do 
wages rise as much as prices? ‘There is even more, 
perhaps, in Mr. Gladstone’s second point than ‘‘ when 
a war comes it is quite certain that a large share of the 
war taxes will be laid upon property.” Again, if war 
expenditure and taxation—thanks to what Disraeli 
called the ‘‘ Dutch finance” of loans—trail heavily after 
the conclusion of peace, there is certain to be much 
distress ; for ‘‘ when war ends a great mass of persons 
are dismissed from public employment, and, flooding 
the labour market, reduce the rate of wages.” Adding 
the moral to the economic argument—Mr. Morley 
himself has said that war taxation should be 7s/ruc- 
dive—we may fully accept Mr. Gladstone’s proposition 
that it is for the interests of the people at large that a 
great effort should always be made to defray war expen- 
diture out of current revenue. Perhaps speculators, 
company promoters, banks, and, in fact, all holders of 
stocks and shares, may be inclined, upon reflection, to 
regret that Sir Michael Hicks Beach in 1899 had not 
the courage to demand from an infinitely wealthier 
nation the sacrifices which Mr. Gladstone demanded in 
1854. Indeed, but for the earlier precedent, almost the 
whole cost of the Boer war might have been added to 
the National Debt, and Pitt’s disastrous precedent fol- 
lowed in its entirety. 
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Within the limits of an article it would be absurd 
to try to measure the work of industrial emancipation 
carried out by Mr. Glad-tone. It was long before he 
could himself acquiesce in Peel’s generous confession 
that in this revolution Cobden was the master spirit. 
But it would be churlish to weigh great public benefac- 
tors inthe balance. The agitator who interpreted Adam 
Smith to the multitude and converted the dry 
philosophy of a wintry group of Radicals into a 
triumphant national movement was indeed happy 
in his Ministerial converts. How could the promise 
of Free Trade have been fulfilled under the 
old Whig system of deficits and extravagance 
which Disraeli denounced—and practised ? Without 
Peel and Gladstone the country could never have 
reaped the full harvest of prosperity. To keep your 
ports open, to keep trades and occupations free, to 
realise the blessings of plenty by admitting the bounties 
of Providence, you must practise economy, you must 
seek peace and ensue it. The spirit of Gladstonian 
finance is the spirit of the Manchester school. What 
Cobden interpreted to People and Parliament Glad- 
stone translated into Administration and Cabinets. 

Pr. Ww. 8. 





FROM ABROAD. 
THE ANNUAL CONGRESS OF THE FRENCH 
RADICAL PARTY. 
OR the first time in our Parliamentary history 
political parties feel it necessary to imitate the Eng- 
lish and American organisations. Until lately the ex- 
treme groups—the Socialist and the Catholic—were the 
only ones which had local representatives, regional unions, 
a national federation, and cerftral committee. On 
various occasions, and for the last time under M. Méline’s 
Cabinet, Moderate Republicans tried but failed to intro- 
duce in France the English “Caucus” system. The 
Radical Party, because it is made up of younger and more 
tenacious members, has succeeded in creating a national 
political organisation. The increasing power of its local 
groups is revealed by the growing authority of the annual 
congresses. 

The first congress, which took place in Paris in 1901, 
on the eve of the General Election, did not attract public 
attention. The delegates were few in number, and the 
fight against Nationalism did not leave any time for long 
debates and legislative motions. At Lyons last year the 
progress was undeniable; 400 local associations sent goo 
delegates, and The Speaker of November 29 gave a sum- 
mary of the religious, political, and social programme dis- 
cussed and agreed to. At Marseilles further steps have 
been taken towards the definitive organisation of the 
Radical Party. It appears from various reports that the 
local and central committees’ activity is fairly satisfactory. 
In a few departments the party’s organisation is completely 
achieved: communal committees are confederated by 
cantons ; cantonal federations are confederated by arron- 
dissements; the committees of each arrondissement are 
confederated by departments. In the other parts of 
France similar work is at least begun. Six hundred of these 
local committees have sent 1.200 delegates to Marseilles. 
The debates of the congress have been prepared with the 
greatest care. Before being laid before the House all the 
motions were to be examined by one of the eight com- 
mittees. Each of them had a special programme: organi- 
sation and propaganda: individual and special motions ; 
fiscal reforms; educational questions; social insurances 
and reforms; military reforms ; administrative and judicial 
reforms ; and, lastly, agricultural and industrial questions. 

The Radical Party is now the most important and the 
most numerous of all the Republican groups. It has a 
strong organisation throughout the country, and it has an 
electoral programme. 

In this new congress French Radicals revised their 
political programme and added to it an economical 


chapter. Their political programme is not very different 
from the one agreed to at Lyons last year. Disestablish- 
ment and dissolution of teaching and preaching religious 
orders, reduction to two years of the military service, inter- 
national arbitration, a general and progressive income-tax, 
extension of the social legislation—these are always the 
leading features of the Radical doctrine. Nevertheless, it 
has been altered on one important point. Notwithstanding 
M. F. Brisson’s opposition, the delegates have agreed to M. 
Lintilhac’s motion—that is, to the principle of a State 
monopoly of public instruction at all its stages. Will 
this decision meet with the approval of an overwhelm- 
ing part of the Radical Party in this country? The re- 
membrance of the Bonapartist monopoly and the general 
hostility against any kind of dogmatic teaching will probably 
prevent Radicals from sanctioning the decision taken by the 
congress. A compromise will be made; and M. F. 
Brisson’s order of the day—which proclaimed, at the same 
time, the legitimacy of a State monopoly of public instruc- 
tion and the right of the Government to grant to com- 
petent laymen exclusively leave to open schools—will cer- 
tainly, sooner or later, become part of the Radical Party’s 
official programme. 

For the first time, at Marseilles, an economical 
chapter has been added to the political programme. The 
Radical Party has now decided in which manner it might 
be of service to the agricultural and industrial interest. In 
the first place, small holdings will be encouraged, duties 
on land reduced, the American homestead introduced in 
France, agricultural associations, insurances, and instruction 
enlarged, and indemnities granted to farmers by landlords. 
In the second place, under the impulse of the delegates 
from the Republican Committees for Trade and Industry, 
the most active and popular of the Radical groups, the 
congress has examined how the Government might ex- 
pand the industrial activity of this country: the parcels 
post and the consular service ought to be reorganised, new 
canals created, hydraulic power fully utilised, and the riches 
of our colonial empire more completely worked out. 

If by the sympathy thus shown to their economical 
interests Radicals enlist in their army small landowners 
and tradespeople more or less bound until now to the 
Catholic and Nationalist Associations, they will enor- 
mously increase their strength and authority. They always 
had, in this country, strong leaders. For the first time 
since the beginning of its history the French Radical Party 
has a programme and an organisation. The old Liberal 
group sees its importance and influence daily diminishing ; 
and the time is coming when there will be in France, as in 
Belgium, only two great parties—the Catholic and Con- 
servative—the Radical and Democratic, with a Socialist 
vanguard. 

Paris. Jacques Barpoux, 





A COLD DAY AT SILCHESTER. 


T is little to a man’s profit to go far afield if his chief 
pleasure be in wild life, his main object to get 
nearer to the creatures, to grow day by day more inti- 
mate with them, and to see each day some new thing. 
Yet the distance has the same fascination for him as for 
another—the call is as sweet and persistent in his ears. 
If he is on a green level country with blue hills on the 
horizon, then, especially in the early morning, is thecall 
sweetest, most irresistible. Come away—come away: 
this blue world has better things than any in that green, 
too-familiar place. That startling scream of the jay— 
you have heard it a thousand times. It is pretty to 
watch the squirrel in his chestnut-red coat among the 
oaks in their fresh green foliage, full of fun as a bright 
child, eating his apple like a child, only itis an oak- 
apple, shining white or white and rosy-red, in his little 
paws ; but you have seen it so many times—come 
away ! 
It was not this voice alone which made me forsake 
the green oaks of Silchester and Pamber Forest, to 
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ramble for a season hither and thither in Wiltshire, 
Dorset, and Somerset ; there was something for me 
to do in those places, but the call made me glad to go. 
And long weeks—months—went by in my wanderings, 
mostly in open downland country, too often under 
gloomy skies, chilled by cold winds and wetted by cold 
rains. Then, having accomplished my purpose and 
discovered incidentally that the call had mocked me 
again, as On so many previous occasions, I returned 
once more to the old familiar green place. 

Crossing the common, I found that where it had 
been dry in spring one might now sink to his knees in 
the bog; also that the snipe which had vanished in 
1902 were back at the old spot where they used to 
breed. It was a bitter day near the end of this most 
miserable summer, with the wind back in the old 
hateful north-east quarter ; but the sun shone, the sky 
was blue, and the flying clouds were of a dazzling 
whiteness. Shivering, I remembered the south wall, 
and went there, since to escape from the wind and 
bask like some half-trozen serpent or lizard in the heat 
was the highest good one could look for in such 
weather. To see anything new in wild life was not to 
be hoped for. 

That old grey, crumbling wall of ancient Calleva, 
crowned with big oak and ash and thorn and holly, 
and draped with green bramble and trailing ivy 
and creepers—how good a shelter it is on a cold, 
rough day! Moving softly, so as not to disturb 
any creature, I yet disturbed a ring-snake lying close 
to the wall, into which it quickly vanished ; and then 
from their old place among the stones a pair of blue 
stock-doves rushed out with clatter of wings. The 
same blue doves which I had known for three years at 
that spot! A few more steps and I came upon as 
pretty a little scene in bird life as one could wish for : 
twenty to twenty-five small birds of different species— 
tits, wrens, dunnocks, thrushes, blackbirds, chaffinches, 
yellowhammers—were congregated on the lower out- 
side twigs of a bramble bush and on the bare ground 
beside it close to the foot of the wall. The sun shone 
full on that spot, and they had met for warmth and for 
company. The tits and wrens were moving quietly 
about in the bush ; others were sitting idly or preening 
their feathers on the twigs or the ground. Most of 
them were making some kind of small sound—little 
exclamatory chirps, anda variety of chirruppings, pro- 
ducing the effect of a pleasant conversation going on 
among them. This was suddenly suspended on my 
appearance, but the alarm was soon over, and, 
seeing me seated on a fallen stone and motion- 
less, they took no further notice of me. Two 
blackbirds were there, sitting a little way apart on 
the bare ground; these were silent, the raggedest, 
rustiest-looking members of that little company ; for 
they were moulting, and their drooping wings and 
tails had many unsightly gaps in them where the old 
feathers had dropped out before the new ones had 
grown. They were suffering from that annual sickness 
with temporary loss of their brightest faculties which 
all birds experience in some degree; the unseasonable 
rains and cold winds had been bad for them, and now 
they were having their sun-bath, their best medicine 
and cure. 

By-and-by a pert-looking, bright-feathered, dapper 
cock chaffinch dropped down from the bush, and, 
advancing to one of the two, the rustiest and most 
forlorn-looking, started running round and round him 
as if to make a close inspection of his figure, then 
began to tease him. At first I thought it was all in fun 

‘—merely animal spirit which in birds often discharges 
itself in this way in little pretended attacks and fights. 
But the blackbird had no play and no fight in him, no 
heart to defend himself; all he did was to try to avoid 
the strokes aimed at him, and he could not always 
escape them. His spiritlessness served to inspire the 
chaffinch with greater boldness, and then it appeared 


that the gay little creature was really and truly incensed, 
possibly because the rusty, draggled, and listless appear- 
ance of the larger bird was offensive to him. Any- 
how, the persecutions continued, increasing in fury 
until they could not be borne, and the blackbird tried to 
escape by hiding in the bramble. But he was not per- 
mitted to rest there ; out he was soon driven and away 
into another bush, and again into still another further 
away, and finally he was hunted over the sheltering 
wall into the bleak wind on the other side. Then the 
persecutor came back and settled himself on his old 
perch on the bramble, well satisfied at his victory over 
a bird so much bigger than himself. All was again 
peace and harmony in the little social gathering, and 
the pleasant talkee-talkee went on as before. About 
five minutes passed, then the hunted blackbird returned, 
and, going to the identical spot from which he had been 
driven, composed himself to rest; only now he sat facing 
his lively little enemy. 

I was astonished to see him back ; so, apparently, 
was the chaffinch. He started, craned his neck and re- 
garded his adversary first with one eye then with the 
other. ‘*‘ What, rags and tatters, back again so soon!” 
I seem to hear him say. ‘‘You miserable travesty of a 
bird, scarcely fit fora weasel to dine on! Your pre- 
sence is an insult to us, but I'll soon settle you. You'll 
feel the cold on the other side of the wall when I've 
knocked off a few more of your rusty rags.”’ 

Down from his perch he came, but no sooner had he 
touched his feet to the ground than the blackbird went 
straight at him with extraordinary fury. The chaffinch, 
taken by surprise,was buffeted and knocked over, then, 
recovering himself, fled in consternation, hotly pursued 
by the sick one. Into the bush they went, but in a 
moment they were out again, darting this way and 
that, now high up in the trees, now down to the 
ground, the blackbird always close behind; and no 
little bird flying from a hawk could have exhibited 
a greater terror than that pert chaffinch—that vivacious 
and most pugnacious little cock bantam. At last they 
went quite away, and were lost to sight. By-and-bye 
the blackbird returned alone, and, going once more to 
his place near the second bird, he settled down com- 
fortably to finish his sun-bath in peace and quiet. 

I had assuredly witnessed a new thing on that un- 
promising day, something quite different from anything 
witnessed in my wide rambles; and, though a little 
thing, it had been a most entertaining comedy in bird 
life with a very proper ending. It was clear that the 
sick blackbird had bitterly resented the treatment he 
had received ; that, brooding on it out in the cold, his 
anger had made him strong, and that he came back 
determined to fight, with his plan of action matured. 
He was not going to be made a fool every time! 

The birds all gone their several ways at last, I got 
up from my stone and wondered if the old Romans 
ever dreamed that this wall which they made to en- 
dure would after seventeen hundred years, have no 
more important use than this—to afford shelter toa 
few little birds and to the solitary man that watched 
them from the bleak wind. Many a strange Roman 
curse on this ungenial climate must these same stones 
have heard. 

Looking through a gap in the wall I saw, close by, 
on the other side, a dozen men at work with pick and 
shovel throwing up huge piles of earth. They were 
uncovering a small portion of that ancient buried 
city and were finding the foundations, and floors, and 
hypocausts of Silchester’s public baths; also some 
broken pottery and trifling ornaments of bronze and 
bone. The workmen in that bitter wind were decidedly 
better off than the gentlemen from Burlington House 
in charge of the excavations. These stood with coats 
buttoned up and hands thrust deep down in their 
pockets. It seemed to methat it was better to sit in the 
shelter of the wall and watch the birds than to burrow in 
the crumbling dust for that small harvest. Yet I could 
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understand and evenappreciate their work, although it is 
probable that the glow I experienced was in part reflected. 
Perhaps my mental attitude, when standing in that 
sheltered place, and when getting on to the windy wall I 
looked down on the workers and their work, was 
merely benevolent. I had pleasure in their pleasure, 
and a vague desire for a better understanding, a closer 
alliance and harmony. It wasthe desire that we might 
all see nature—the globe with all it contains—as one har- 
monious whole, not as groups of things, or phenomena, 
unrelated, cast there by chance or by careless or con- 
temptuous gods. This dust of past ages, dug out of a 
wheat-field, with its fragments of men’s work—its 
pottery and tiles and stones—this is a part, too, even 
as the small birds, with their little motives and passions, 
so like man’s, are a part. I thought with self-blame of 
my own sins in this connection; then, considering the 
lesser faults on the other side, I wished that Mr. St. 
John Hope would experience a like softening mood and 
regret that he had abused the ivy. It grieves me to 
hear it called a ‘noxious weed.” That perished 
people, whose remains in this land so deeply 
interest him, were the mightiest ‘‘ builders of 
ruins” the world has known; but who except 
the archeologist would wish to see these piled 
stones in their naked harshness, striking the mind with 
dismay at the thought of Time and its perpetual desola- 
tions! I like better the old Spanish poet who says, 
‘*What of Rome; its world-conquering power, and 
majesty and glory—what has it come to”? The ivy 
on the wall, the yellow wall-flower, tell it. A ‘‘ deadly 
parasite” quotha! Is it not well that this plant, this 
evergreen tapestry of innumerable leaves, should cover 
and partly hide and partly reveal the “ strange defea- 
tures” the centuries have set on man’s greatest works ! 
I would have no ruin nor no old and noble building 
without it; for not only does it beautify decay, but from 
long association it has come to be in the mind a very 
part of such scenes, and so interwoven with the human 
tragedy that, like the churchyard yew, it seems the most 
human of green things. 

Here in September great masses of the plant are 
already showing a greenish cream-colour of the opening 
blossoms, which will be at their perfection in October. 
Then, when the sun shines, there will be no lingering 
red admiral, nor blue fly or fly of any colour, nor yellow 
wasp, nor any honey-eating or late honey-gathering 
insect that will not be here to feed on the ivy’s sweet- 
ness. And behind the blossoming curtain, alive with 
the minute, multitudinous, swift-moving, glittering 
forms, some nobler form will be hidden in a hole or 
fissure in the wall. Here on many a night I have 
listened to the sibilant screech of the white owl and the 
brown owl’s clear, long-drawn, quavering lamentation : 

“Good Ivy, what byrdys hast thou ? 
Non but the Howlet, that How! How!” 


W. H. Hupson. 





THE DOOM OF THE ATOMIC THEORY. 


T is now only a few weeks since the scientific world 
was engaged in celebrating with some pomp the 
hundredth anniversary of the promulgation of the 
atomic theory by John Dalton. Such a celebration was 
but fitting, as it is hardly too much to say that this 
theory is at the root of nearly all the growth which has 
taken place in the science of chemistry during last 
century. But those who delight to contemplate the irony 
of events will note with satisfaction that at the very 
hour of its official recognition its position is rendered 
more insecure than has ever before been the case. In 
face of recent investigations into the behaviour of 
radio-active bodies the thesis of the indestructibility 
of the atom, a cardinal point of Dalton’s theory, can no 
longer be taken for granted, 


In an able article in the current Edinburgh Review, 
entitled ‘‘ Revelations of Radium,” the uncertainty 
which at present obtains in the minds of physicists in 
regard to questions concerning the ultimate constitu- 
tion of matter and the connection of matter with ether 
and electricity is forcibly described, and the various 
events which have led up to the present position are 
indicated. The reviewer reminds us that so long ago 
as 1873 Sir William Crookes, in hisinvestigations into 
the discharge of electricity through vacuum tubes, was 
led to the conclusion that matter might exist in a 
‘fourth state” that was neither solid, liquid, nor gas. 
in which the ultimate particles were apparently of less 
size than atoms. More recently the behaviour of 
uranium and thorium called for explanation which 
could hardly be supplied by the ordinary theories, but 
it was not until the similar but many thousand times 
more intense effects produced by radium were observed 
that the call compelled universal attention. 

What, then, are the phenomena connected with 
radium for which an explanation is sought? The 
investigations of Professor Rutherford supply an answer 
to this question. He finds that radiuin is continually 
emitting at least three different kinds of radiation, 
together with a_ totally distinct ‘ emanation.” 
Two out of the three kinds of radiation, at any rate, 
seem to consist of impalpable particles of actual matter 
shot out with prodigious velocity—a velocity com- 
parable, in fact, to that of light. The third kind of 
radiation is of a somewhat obscure nature, and 
physicists are not as yet even agreed as to whether 
it consists of material particles or vibrations of the 
ether. This, surely, conveys a forcible suggestion of 
the probability of some fundamental connection between 
matter and ether of an even closer character than was 
assumed in Lord Kelvin’s ‘‘ Vortex Ring ” hypothesis. 
And in all probability the line which divides the material 
from the immaterial will become, as we approach it, still 
more difficult to descry. 

The ‘‘emanation” given off from radium is of an 
entirely different character from the three kinds of 
radiation. Instead of being shot out with enormous 
velocity, it behaves as if it were a vapour which oozes 
gently forth. It is itself radio-active and self-luminous. 
In fact, Professor Rutherford gives grounds for sup- 
posing that 75 per cent. of the energy of radium is 
located in the emanation, and calculates that if a cubic 
centimetre of the vapour could by any means be col- 
lected together at one point it would raise the tempera- 
ture of the vessel in which it was contained to a red 
heat. 

These processes go on continuously day and 
night, the radium concerned suffering no appreciable 
change or loss of weight ; and, in addition, it is now 
definitely established that considerable quantities of 
heat are emitted. The problem immediately arises, 
Whence is the energy manifested in these various 
phenomena derived? Weight for weight the energy 
capable of being liberated by radium is at least many 
thousand times as great as in the case of any known 
explosive or other chemical action, so that the 
problem is no small one. 

In discussing this question in our issue of April 25, 
particularly in connection with the interesting sugges- 
tion of Sir William Crookes, that the required energy 
might be derived by some means from the moving 
molecules of the air, we pointed out how drastic would 
be the reorganisation required in our prevailing notions 
inorder to bring them into accord with such a possibility, 
and tentatively suggested two other explanations which 
seemed to involve less interference with our foundations 
of belief. To one of these—the possibility of the dis- 
ruption of the atom—scientific opinion seems to be 
gradually tending. It is, indeed, sufficiently startling. 
The atom, the chemicai unit which has since Dalton’s 
day been regarded as remaining absolutely unaffected 
by heat, cold, explosion, or any form of chemical 
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action, indifferent to any attempt at maltreatment ; the 
one thing amidst the all-pervading processes of growth, 
decay, and death which remained hard, serene, end un- 
alterable, endued with a grim, unsympathetic, eternal life 
—this ultimate indestructible atom, we are now told, is 
itself liabletodissolution and decay. The chain of reason- 
ing by which this conclusion has been arrived at is too 
complex and technical to be given here. Suffice it to 
say that certain electrical theories of the constitution 
of the atom have been worked out, according to which 
the atom consists of a complex system of ‘ electrons” 
or particles charged with electricity. Substances, 
according to these theories, only differ from one 
another in the number of electrons in the atom, so that, 
e.g., sulphur whose atomic weight is 32 has twice as 
many electrons in its atom as has oxygen with atomic 
weight 16. Mathematical investigations suggest that 
such a system might in certain cases be unstable, and, 
as we should expect, the greater the number of 
electrons present in the system the greater would be 
the danger of instability. In this connection we may 
note that uranium, thorium, and radium, which of all 
known substances have the highest atomic weights, are 
the very substances which alone possess marked radio- 
active properties. 

The energy which might conceivably be pent up 
within an atom thus constituted would be enormous. 
Professor J. J. Thomson has shown that, making cer- 
tain not unlikely assumptions in regard to the distance 
apart of the charges of electricity on the corpuscles of 
radium atoms, so large an amount of energy might be 
contained in the radium atom that 1 per cent. of it 
would suffice to produce the observed effects during 
a period of 30,000 years. And when we remember that 
a kilogram of radium emits energy nearly fast enough 
to work a 10 horse-power engine, we begin to realise 
the practically unlimited extent of this atomic energy. 

Hitherto it has been looked upon as an inaccessible 
store. It is now, however, almost beyond dispute that 
in certain cases it is available foruse. On the death of 
the atom, its energy is bequeathed to us. Not, indeed, 
in as convenient a form as could be wished, for it will not, 
like that in coal, wait until it is wanted and the match 
is applied, but wells forth in a steady and uncontrollable 
flow which neither extreme heat can accelerate nor 
extreme cold diminish. In fact, at the temperature of 
liquid hydrogen it seems curiously enough to flow, if 
anything, somewhat more freely. 

In this way it is possible to explain the apparently 
inexhaustible flow of energy without contravening the 
great law of the conservation of energy. In other 
ways, however, the admission of the possibility of the 
destruction of the atom involves the abandonment 
of well-established notions. There are grounds for 
supposing that part of the radiation actually consists 
of helium atoms. Moreover, the emanation, if 
collected and allowed to stand, shows after some days 
an unmistakable spectrum of helium which, as far as 
can be seen, seems to have been actually created out 
of the emanation. Here we appear to get an example 
of the transmutation of the elements for which the 
alchemist sought so long in vain. What happens to 
the rest of the radiation it is difficult to say with cer- 
tainty. It must be remembered that the actual weight 
of matter with which we have to deal is almost 
infinitesimal. Thousands of years would probably 
have to elapse before the weight of the radiations 
expelled from a small piece of radium could be detected 
with the balance. Ultimately most of it is probably 
reduced to ‘ protyle,” the name given by Sir W. 
Crookes to indifferentiated matter in the ‘* fourth 
state.” 

Slow as is the approach of its doom, we thus see that 
the days of radium are surely numbered. Sooner or 
later there will be none left in the world, and the 
wonder is not that it is now so rare, but that any of it 
has managed to survive so long. Other radio-active 


bodies must suffer the same fate eventually, and as 
many additional substances have recently been proved 
to be in a certain degree radiv-active, and the pro- 
bability is that most, if not all, substances possess this 
quality toa limitedextent, the far-reaching consequences 
which investigations into radium have enabled us 
to foresee become apparent. The Adinburgh reviewer, 
in the article to which we have already referred, paints 
an eloquent picture of the desolate prospect of the 
distant future which these discoveries open out to us. 
The conclusion at which he arrives, that of atoms as 
of men it may be said with truth ‘‘ Quisque suos 
patitur manes,” is so apt that we offer no excuse for 
making it ours also. 








THE THEATRE. 
“THE TEMPEST.” 
sil HE production of 7'he Tempest at the Court Theatre 
on Monday was an interesting event, for it marks, I 

understand the first step in a plan of establishing a more or 
less permanent Shakespearean repertory theatre in London. 
That fact alone would command all one’s good wishes for 
But Mr. J. H. Leigh’s enterprise has this fur- 
ther merit, that ‘t is carried out on lines of graceful sim 
plicity that convey the true Shakespearean atmosphere and 
convince one that the designing of this hopeful dramatic 
edifice has fallen to the hands of a competent architect. Ot 
the Gorgeous Shakespeare of modern actor-managers we 
have had enough. Glittering armies, rich dresses, and 
costly scenery cannot add anything to the naked splendour 
of the verse they seek to interpret. They have the effect 
of obscuring it to many people. Surfeited spectators may 
turn with relief to the more beautiful simplicity of such 
productions as this, which is worthy to rank with the 
Mermaid plays or Miss Ellen Terry's rendering of 7'he 
Vikings. It may be admitted that in the compression of a 
five-act play into three acts much has been lost that might 
well have been preserved. But the exigencies of theatrical 
time and space furnish a fair excuse. Mr. Leigh has 
chosen to emphasise the supernatural rather than the human 
aspect of the play, with very pleasing results, though, with 
so much sacrifice, his text becomes necessarily to some ex- 
tent an emasculated one. 

Mr. Leigh’s Caliban was certainly not so monstrous 
a creature as Mr. F. R. Benson, for example, has accus- 
timed us to expect. Restraint was evidently the guiding 
principle of his performance throughout. But at times, 
such as in Caliban’s speech, beginning “ This island’s mine 
by Sycorax, my mother,” it rose into a poetic rendering of 
the best kind. It impressed me as a very intelligent 
and particularly sane interpretation. The Prospero of Mr. 
Acton Bond had a certain dignified strength. But it seems 
a pity that so good an actor should give the lines round 
which, one unconsciously comes to think, the whole play is 
written in such a staccato manner as he chose, no doubt 
with the intention of expressing an extreme agitation of 
spirit. A man might be distraught and yet impressive. 
Mr. Bond speaks as one suddenly awakened from a dream 
in confusion of mind. But surely the better manner would 
be that of a man still enwrapt in his vision. 

** We are such stuff 


As dreams are made of, and our little life 
Is rounded with a sleep,” 


ILS SUCCESS. 


and the preceding lines should be spoken with 
the manner of one who is actually seeing and 
realising what he says; not in hurried, abrupt tones. 
Mrs. J. H. Leigh made a beautiful Miranda, and 


proved herself to be an accomplished actress of whom one 
should hear more in future. Miss Dorothy Firmin was a 
charming Ariel with an appropriate touch of the super- 
natural, which I think she is capable of making more 
complete. Mr. Charles Lander gave the right touch of 
poetry to his dignified Ferdinand. Among the other mem- 
bers of the cast, who were almost without exception praise- 
worthy, a special word of praise is due to Mr. Charles 
Rock for nis Antonio and to Miss Ada Potter, who sang 
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sweetly in her small part of Juno. The orchestra was good. 
Sullivan’s beautiful music took one into the land of dreams 
even before the curtain rose. 

The staging of Ze Tempest is of the simplest kind, 
but nothing suffers from that. ‘There was a littke awkward- 
ness in the manipulation of the gauze curtain behind which 
the goddesses appeared, but that has no doubt been reme- 
died. The stage of the Court Theatre is very small, and 
the revels of the fairy folk perhaps suffered a little on that 
account. But one must have the eye of faith, or Shake- 
speare staged as elaborately as any Drury Lane pantomime 
will seem unconvincing. G. RM. 





ART. 
OBSERVATIONS ON ART. 


HIS autumn the exhibition of the Royal Society of 

British Artists is shown under new and infinitely more 
favourable conditions. ‘The galleries in Suffolk-street have 
been entirely redecorated. So tasteful, indeed, is the scheme 
of olive and rich ivory, which now greets one on these 
walls that only the sense of what is due to the artists pre- 
vents me from enlarging on the decoration and leaving 
the pictures to themselves. One central fact, however, that 
must be noted is that of the increased light without any 
accompanying note of garishness; the subtle sensation of 
faded glory that used to pervade these really fine rooms has 
been removed. So, with the coming of the decorator an 
old reproach has gone, and the good pictures exhibited— 
even those on what was once known as the dark wall of the 
Central gallery—can at last be seen to be good. ‘The next 
question that must arise is whether, taking the exhibition 
as a whole, the work is worthy of its surroundings ; whether 
the quiet and reposeful character of the galleries is main- 
tained by the gilt-framed paintings that hang on the walls ; 
whether what one goes to see and to write about is pleasant 
beyond the ordinary non-committal meaning of the term. 
Regarding these matters, it is next to impossible to give 
an opinion without immediately proceeding to qualify it. 
But it may at least be said that there has been no going 
back from the standard attained on the last two or three 
uecasions. 

+ * + + « 


With this, a few specific features may be mentioned. 
In portraiture, I have never seen a better example by Mr. 
Hal Hurst than his portrait of “ Hal,” a full-length study of 
boyhood, breeched and top-coated for riding; the note of 
piquancy supplied by a red tie, the features womanly in 
their tenderness, the dress and accessories treated in the 
broad manner that can only be described by one adjective 
—Sargentesque. Another portrait by Mr. W. Cave Day, 
whose name is but a name to me, deals with an unknown 
“Lady in White,” and if here the personal interest is 
swamped by the artistic, the colour scheme of buff and 
white against a greenish background speaks of a conscien- 
tious attempt to grapple with the tone problem. Mr. 
Rupert Bunny’s “ ‘The Prodigal Son ” might be called a por- 
trait, so clearly is it the study of a nude Italian model, 
realistic beyond the reach of sentiment. Nevertheless, it 
is finely and broadly handled. These, together with a 
strong figure subject by Mr. Edward Ertz, entitled “ Sunny 
Spring,” a landscape by Mr. J. M. Mackintosh, “ When 
Spring kisses Summer,” which is wholly delightful in 
colour, Mr. Foottet’s visionary “To Morning,” and a 
vigorous seascape by Mr. Alex Maclean, are all to be found 
in the South-West gallery ; their presence seems to point to 
a more even distribution of pictures. The great room no 
longer contains the whole of Suffolk-street’s artistic earth 
and the fulness thereof. Moreover, a determination to 


popularise the small galleries is further proved by the fact 
that in the adjoining South-East gallery the hangers have 
placed Mr. Talmage’s large landscape, “ When lingering 
daylight welcomes Night’s pale Queen,” and Mr. Lamond’s 
“The Song of the Sea Birds.” The first-named certainly 


shows the artist at his best in a twilight rendering of sea 
and shore, very luminous, broadly treated, and dignified by 
a poetic beauty. Mr. Lamond is, | am aware, a new-comer 
to the society. But his execution shows little less than full 
maturity, and in this high-horizoned picture, with cold green 
sea and menacing rocks and inky lowering sky, he displays 
a loving appreciation of the sterner side of nature. 
* * * * * 

In the large room Mr. Hans Trier’s “ Venice” cries out 
for attention. The subject at any rate still holds the 
supreme place in artistic interest, but for this very reason, 
and because of the thousands, from Canaletto to ‘Turner 
and Whistler, who have pictorialised Venice in their indi- 
vidual ways, | am disposed to wonder at the temerity of 
Mr. Trier in dealing with it seriously and on so large a 
scale. He has achieved the truth of vaporous warmth 
and glow, but I have seen better and less conventional 
work from him; an excess of mellowness, moreover, in a 
modern picture always lays that picture open to suspicion 
of artificiality, and this “ Venice” is very mellow indeed. 
Close by hangs a landscape, “ Stirred by the gentle breeze 
of Autumn,” by Mr. Walter Fowler, a very faithful and 
straightforward rendering of woodland lane and_ sky, 
Vigorous in its handling, and yet wholly sympathetic; Mr. 
“heard supplies an expressive “School for Scandal”; and 
there are representative pictures from the President and 
Mr. Wynford Dewhurst. With the water-colours I have no 
space to deal in detail, but Messrs. Lenfestey and J. P. 
Brinson in landscape, and Mr. P.*Fletcher-Watson in two 
beautifully executed interiors, help to raise the level of this 
no less important section of the exhibition. 

* * * * * 


The effete, the inane, and the wholly indifferent are 
tuv prominent at the Institute for one to call the autumn 
exhibition of the Society of Oil-Painters a good one; the 
deluge of small work, which is not as dainty as Mr. Stuart 
Hobkirk’s Japanese “ The Musmee,” or as cleverly sugges- 
tive as Mr. Garrido’s two brilliantly handled small girl 
studies, is too emphatic for one to rank it amongst the im- 
portant shows of the season. In a word, there is hung too 
much that should never be looked at by anybody desirous of 
saving his artistic soul, even though it be catalogued under 
such alluring titles as “ Me and my Dollies,” or “ Are you 
very thirsty?” At the same time it would be absurd to 
pretend, considering the strength of the membership roll 
here, that there are not some pictures worth going to see. 
To one or two of the Scottish artists of repute the Society, 
indeed, owes a debt of gratitude for their efforts on behalf 
of this exhibition. Sir George Reid sends a view of Dur- 
ham, as seen across the railway line through the vapours 
of a still morning, when the smoke over the clustered houses 
hangs between one and the shadowy outline of the cathe- 
dral high on the hill; a dignified and, on the whole, a 
sympathetic rendering this, with colour and atmosphere 
noteworthy in the case of an artist who is essentially a 
portrait painter. The large “Summer” of Mr. Lavery 
fails to afford complete satisfaction, for the composition is 
a trifle ungainly and the two girl figures in the foreground 
are rather too close to one. Yet the motif of the work, the 
intention of dazzling, blinding sunshine behind these 
figures, is clear enough, and the work may be welcomed, if 
not as one of his most serious efforts, as a clever four de 
force. 

” * . * 

From Mr. D. Y. Cameron come two canvases, one of 
which, “A Norman Castle,” is sunshine and shadow in its 
essence. Little need be said of the colour of this, for the 
artist’s favourite brown tones predominate and are relieved 
only by the streak of green sward between a row of cot- 
tages on the right and a sheet of water on the left ; and, if 
in his work one sometimes longs for a more varied palette, 
for some less abstract interpretation of light and shade, 
one must remember that the first instinct of Mr. Cameron 
is for etching, in which art he has few equals among living 
artists. It must be conceded, at any rate, that the solid 
painting, dignified breadth, and management of light in this 
picture, render it of first importance in the gallery. The 
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centre of the opposite wall is occupied by Sir James Lin- 
ton’s large “The Casket Scene from Zhe Merchant of 
Venice.” This may be commended not so much on ac- 
count of its workmanship, which is pre-Raphaelite, as on 
account of its self-evident industry which is monumental, 
its fine literary flavour, excusable only in an illustration 
such as this, and its conscientious drawing; where one 
cannot find the greater qualities in art one must be grateful 
for the lesser. Then a word of praise should be accorded to 
Mr. Julius Olsson’s “'The Reef,” to Mr. Moffat Lindner’s 
“The Estuary,’ and to Mr. Arthur Bell’s “Where the 
Kingcups grow.” Mr. Olsson is one of few living artists 
who are content to paint the sea, independent of its acces- 
sories, and here his iridescent colour and the majestic 
sweep of breakers touch a true note of natural beauty. In 
“The Estuary” Mr. Lindner has achieved palpitating light 
and a rare piece of cloud form. Mr. Bell’s flat country 
landscape is admirable for its cool colour and lack of 
ostentation. So that, after all, there is art at the Institute. 
But why, oh why, is there not more ? 


> * * 7 * 


This week, also, there was opened at the galleries of 
Messrs. Obach, in New Bond-sreet, a collection of etch- 
ings by the late Mr. Whistler. It is a wonderful exhibi- 
tion, covering practically the whole period of the artist’s 
activity in this branch. I hope to deal with it shortly. 

F. J. M. 





MR. LECKY. 


F TER the deaths of Creighton and Stubbs, Gardiner 
and Lord Acton, which followed in rapid succes- 
sion, Mr. Lecky was beyond question the most famous of 
English historians. His books were known all over the 
world, and two of them were more widely studied on the 
Continent, whether in the original or in translations, than 
any historical works produced in England during the last 
half century except those of Macaulay and Buckle. Their 
undiminished popularity gave him the greatest satisfaction 
during his closing years ; and no one has ever asserted thai 
he did not deserve his success. 

It is interesting to note that Mr. Lecky’s first and last 
appearances as an author were in the capacity of historian 
«f his native country. The handsome volumes which ap- 
peared in the early spring of the present year were an 
expansion of a little volume of biographical studies 
published in 1861, when the writer was twenty-three. The 
young graduate of Trinity concealed his name, and not 
more than thirty copies of the book were sold. If we did 
int possess this youthful effort, we should find it difficult to 
believe that Mr. Lecky was ever young. But though im- 
maturity is stamped on the book, the essays are written 
with considerable power. The study of Grattan revealed 
a view of the critical moment of Irish history which Mr. 
Lecky never discarded; and the epilogue breathes an 
almost fiery Nationalism. 

Few writers have grown more rapidly into maturity 
than did Mr. Lecky in the four years that followed 
the publication of the Irish essays. Zhe History of 
Rationalism is the work of a ripe scholar, and Mr. Lecky 
at twenty-seven is the same person who died last week at 
sixty-five. He was a warm admirer of Buckle, and the 
work, though less ambitious and less dogmatic, bears un- 
mistakable marks of his influence. Its learning would be 
remarkable in anyone, and is astonishing in a young man 
of twenty-seven ; but the arrangement of material is not 
altogether successful. George Eliot’s well-known article 
pointed out the faults of the work with rather undue 
emphasis ; but it remains one of the books which everyone 
must read, an indispensable instrument in the culture of 
those who desire broad and deep views of human history. 
The History of European Morals, which quickly followed, 


marks a clistinct advance in its predecessor. Its learning is 
even more comprehensive, the arrangement is better, and 
the style is richer. In no work of the author are there so 
many purple passages. The famous Introductory Chapter 
may be regarded as a reply to certain criticisms levelled 
against the former work. ‘The picture of the steady and 
irresistible march of the spirit of rationalism had caused 
widespread alarm. In the chapter on moral theories the 
author expressed his disagreement with utilitarian ex- 
planations, and declared his belief that the disintegrating 
intellectual processes would inflict no injury in the field of 
morals. The next twenty years were devoted to the 
History of England ard Ireland in the Eighteenth 
Century, the volumes of which appeared at intervals be- 
tween 1878 and 1890. ‘The work immediately took rank 
among the most valuable contributions to a narrative of 
English history. It stands far above Froude’s brilliant 
picture of the sixteenth century, but falls below Gardiner’s 
monumental work on the seventeenth. The English part 
of the work lacks proportion, the period preceding the ac- 
cession of George III. being little more than outlined, and 
the narrative stopping short at 1793. The political stand- 
point is that of an independent Whig. Mr. Lecky has no 
heroes. Walpole has rarely been more severely handled 
by a Tory historian, and the younger Pitt is portrayed 
without a shadow of enthusiasm. The only respect in 
which the book seriously attempts to modify current judg- 
ments is in the discussion of the American War, in which 
the writer argues with great ability that the wisdom 


and folly were more equally divided between the 
contending parties than is commonly imagined. Mr. 


Lecky’s work is far more readable, far more learned, and 
far more impartial than that of Lord Stanhope ; but it left 
the history of the first sixty years of the century still to be 
written. It is no disparagement to a valuable book to say 
that the great work of Michael, if continued on the scale 
and with the same success as it has begun, will supersede, at 
any rate, the earlier part. The Irish chapters were disen- 
tangled from the English in a later edition, and appeared 
separately in five volumes. The History of Ireland in the 
Eighteenth Century is, beyond doubt, the greatest of Mr. 
Lecky’s achievements. Here, again, the treatment lacks 
proportion ; for the narrative is rather meagre till it reaches 
Grattan’s Parliament. But the account of the last two 
decades of the century are a landmark im historiography. 
The book was urgently needed, more so, rather than less, 
since the publication of Froude’s passionate tirade. The 
criminal folly of the sudden abandonment of conciliation, 
and the abominations by which the Union was secured, 
have never been so decisively exposed. 

Before the magnum opus was completed Mr. Lecky 
was drawn into politics by the Home Rule struggle. His 
first book had been almost passionately Nationalist ; but 
in a revised edition, which had appeared in 1871, the hot 
enthusiasm disappeared. The view of Irish history, how- 
ever, was retained, and the volume was quoted by Mr. 
Gladstone and others in their attack on the moral validity 
of the Act of Union. Mr. Lecky intervened in the contro- 
versy, and in a series of letters to the Times declared 
strongly against Home Rule. From this time onwards the 
historian is largely superseded by the politician. Mr. 
Lecky was a Whig, or, if the phrase may be allowed, an 
aristocratic Constitutionalist. He considered that the ideal 
of Government was the system which had prevailed in 
England between the first and second Reform Bills; the 
extension of the suffrage to the poor and ignorant filled him 
with alarm and foreboding. He was a strong individualist, 
and his greatest fear was that the overstrung tide of de- 
mocracy would loosen the foundations of property. He 
haa opposed the Land Act of 1881 as interfering with the 
rights of landlords, and he regarded Socialism, whether 
called by that name or not, as the greatest danger to which 
the country was exposed. These ideas were in no way 
modified by his experience of Parliamentary life; and 
before he had been in the House many months he launched 
his interdict. Democracy and Liberty, published in 
1896, came as a surprise to those who had known 
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him only as a calm and impartial historian. The 
work was passionate, dogmatic, and _— indiscrimina- 
ting, Mr. Morley, in a masterly review in the 


Nineteenth Century, pointed out that though democracy was 
by no means without its evils and dangers, they must be 
approached in a widely different temper. The book is little 
more than a collection of essays on some of the leading 
developments of political and industrial democracy, finding 
their unity in the warning to which each gives rise. ‘To 
a second edition, published in 1899, the author contributed 
a study of Mr. Gladstone, the chief interest of which lies in 
the light that it throws on Mr. Lecky’s mind. ‘The recently 
deceased statesman was admitted to be a distinguished 
financier and a master of certain kinds of oratory ; but his 
sincerity in more than one leading transaction was very 
doubtful, and in later life he was simply a demagogue buy- 
ing the votes of ignorant men by promises of subversive 
legislation. How statesmen ought to conduct themselves 
was shown in the striking preface which Mr. Lecky wrote 
to the collection of the Spe eches of Lord Derby. The Map 
of Life, which followed Democracy and Liberty. lacks its 
vivid interest and is chiefly notable for its extreme colour- 
lessness. Its tone is quiet and mellow; but it is amazing 
that a man who knew so much could have written a book 
so entirely without distinction. Except for a notable pas- 
sage on the Raid, there is nothing to save the work from 
oblivion. 

The closing months of Mr. Lecky’s life were occupied 
with the further expansion of the work which he had pub- 
lished in 1861 and revised in 1871. — Its most notable 
feature is the essay on Grattan. TI said that Mr. Lecky was 
no hero-worshipper ; but there was an exception. Grattan 
has never received a finer tribute than in this essay, which 
approves and condemns policies in the degree in which they 
followed or departed from his wishes. ‘The recall of Lord 
Fitzwilliam, once more treated at great length in the light 
of recent pronouncements by Lord Rosebery and Lord 
Ashbourne, may. be read as a model of calm and convine- 
ingly historical discussion. Of Mr. Lecky’s poems, it is 
enough to say that they reflect his refined and cultivated 
intelligence. 


G. P. 


Goocu. 


PERSONS AND POLITICS. 
By H. W. MassincHam. 


Lonpon, Thursday. 

M R. CHAMBERLAIN is running precisely the 

course that was predicted of him, and running 
it with the spirit, zeal, and resource of the accomplished 
athlete. Every Protectionist does much the same, 
but Mr. Chamberlain is an ideal apostle of this most 
crooked of political creeds. He has something for every- 
body. For the workman employment. For the 
depressed trade removal of foreign competition. For 
the farmer high prices. For the shipping trade 
subsidies. the mob and the mob newspapers 
the Chinese policy of war on the “foreign devil.” For 
everybody the kind of excited, exhilarating atmosphere 
of Mafeking night. His Christmas tree is full of 
presents for the children, only he collects them by 
docking their pennies and abstracting their milk 
and sugar. Had we been in the midst of an election, 
1 should have been inclined to think that this 
tremendous ‘‘ramp” might have won the day. But 
this is not the case; there is time for the nation to turn 
round, for its steady thinkers and leaders to swing it 
back into its accustomed orbit. Mr. Chamberlain is 
alone, and his Liverpool speech shows that he knows 
it; and all his resolution and self-confidence cannot carry 


For 


him through the great intellectual and moral burden 
that this isolation implies. 
* * 7 . * 

Look, for example, at his contradictions, or some 
of them. He means to keep up the inflated expendi- 
ture; yet his taxes are protective, and if they succeed 
will leave the Treasury cupboard bare. He has almost 
ceased to argue for preferences, putting his whole 
weight into pure Protectionist argument. Thus he 
brings himself into collision both with his Imperial 
project and with the retaliators, whose scheme of taxa- 
tion is a temporary expedient, to be abandoned when 
its avowed end of ‘teaching the foreigner” has been 
attained. His country supporters will grow restive 
when they see that it is Manitoba, not Essex, that he has 
in his eye. The townsman will take fright at the raising 
of the cost of production and living. Above all, 
common sense must in the end revolt from the 
quackery which produces a Morrison’s pill for every 
human and Imperial ill, and promises that the patient 
shall not experience even so much as a passing pang 
as he absorbs it. And behind all the flare and drum- 
banging of the gaily lighted stall where our splendid 
Cheap Jack holds forth, there is the dark background of 
the war and the War Report, the multitudinous echoes 
of the follies and tragedies of the last four years, the 
grave unsettlement of our finance, the outrage on the 
Nonconformists, the confusions and bitternesses that 


attend a great party cataclysm. No, Mr. Cham- 
berlain cannot win. 
* * * x * 


One brilliant capture—a Rupert-like feat of arms 
—he has achieved, and that is the winning over of the 
party organisations. Mr. Chamberlain has undoubtedly 
got not only the central Conservative caucus, but most 


of the local associations, and so powerful is he 
with them that he has Mr. Balfour and_ the 
Ministry at his mercy. It is just that fact 


which should, I think, give pause to Liberals when 
they are inclined to be impatient with the Fabian 
tactics of the Free Food League or of one or two of its 
leading figures. All that we can fairly expect of these 
gentlemen is that they should do their best to safe- 
guard the Free Trade position. 
doing. 

of office. 


This, I think, they are 
Five of them have resigned office and the hope 

Others are prepared to surrender their seats 
in Parliament. All have incurred odium, disappoint- 
ment, friction with their supporters, division in their 
family circles. In these not ardent days sacrifices of such 
acharacter ought to be regarded and prized; and I confess 
that I do not sympathise with the coldness with which in 
some Liberal quarters—by no means all—these signs 
of awakening political earnestness and devotion have 
been received. Mr. Chamberlain is not yet beaten; he 
will take a good deal of beating yet. And if the first 
serious passes in the Parliamentary fight went against 
him, we have largely to thank the sterling honesty and 
self-forgetfulness of Lord George Hamilton and Mr. 
Ritchie, and the powerful, impetuous guerilla cam- 
paign set up by Mr. Churchill and Lord Hugh 
Cecil. On that impulse Liberalism has come in with 


great weight and unanimity ; but I recall the day whena 
young man—almost a boy—with only a few months of 
Parliamentary experience behind him, sounded the first 
resounding note of warning as to the inevitable end of 
high-stepping Imperialism and its ways, the end of 
And I do not change my view that Mr. 


Protection. 
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Churchill's speech was the most timely act of national 
service during the life of this Parliament. 


* * * * * 


Already cne sees the vicious fruit of Mr. Cham- 
berlain’s policy in the rally of the trades to snatch some 
benefit from his offer of a 10 per cent. duty on foreign 
manufactures. The English paper trade manufac- 
turers have rejected the advice of men like Mr. Frank 
Lloyd—one of the ablest and most successful of 
their number —and have decided in favour of a 
protective duty. Such a device might suit the 
book of the proprietors of the Dai/y Mail, who 
are starting a paper-making business, though in the 
end the protective method, as it extended to the 
trades of which the paper-makers want to buy cheap, 
would defeat its own object. But what of the paper 
users, the great newspaper and publishing trade, thus 
menaced with dear paper and a monopoly ring of home 
producers? Everybody knows how the prosperity of 
newspapers has been built up on cheap paper, and, in 
these harder times, maintained by it. And now it is 
all to go. 

* * ~~ * * 

I hear very encouraging accounts of the great 
meeting at the Sarah Bernhardt Theatre at Paris on 
behalf of the Macedonians, and of the singularly en- 
thusiastic reception of the English delegates. Un- 
fortunately, the serious and growing movement both in 
France and in Italy in favour of strong interven- 
tion in the East has been gravely countered by 
Mr. Balfour’s ‘‘ balance of criminality” speech, which 
has hampered not only popular interest in this 
policy but the really well-meaning part which Lord 
Lansdowne is inclined to play in it. But there is one 
point of great and immediate importance as to which 
Lord Lansdowne should be interrogated. What has 
become of our consular reports concerning the outrages 
in Macedonia ? There is no doubt that they exist, and I 
am told that they are of the most serious, even the most 
horrifying, description. Surely they will be given to the 
world, 

- * * ” * 

A good deal of curiosity exists as to the full story 
of the Tuli Raid, of which Sir William Butler gave 
some ominous hints during his evidence before the 
War Commission. What was this mysterious enter- 
prise? I am told that it was nothing less than Lord 
Milner’s early plan for the suppression of the Transvaal 
Republics. This brilliant idea was that the Transvaal 
and Orange Free State borders should be beset 
by a gradually advancing force of some 25,000 or 
30,000 men, and that then a small picked force under 
Baden-Powell should go in and capture Mr. Kruger. 
In other words, there was to be a second Jameson 
Raid, The story sounds almost incredible if one were 
not so beset by evidence of the absolute nescience of Lord 
Milner and his entourage during the early months of 
1899. At all events, there is Sir William Butler’s 
statement. It ought to be thoroughly explored until] 
the whole truth is revealed. 

* * * * 7 


1 am told that the Government have already failed 
in attempts to make up a kind of dummy Budget on 
the lines (a) of retaliation ; (b) of colonial preferences. 
On neither plan could a workable scheme be con- 
structed. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


CANADA AND PREFERENTIAL TRADE, 
Zo the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


Sir,—It has been claimed in England that Canada is 
pacdy, or even largely, responsible for Mr. Chamberlain's 
campaign of preferential trade, with its second step of a 
contribution to imperial defence. As one familiar with the 
Canadian end of the question let me state it. 

The Liberals in 1897 gave a preference to all coun 
tries that treated us as well as we treated them in the 
customs tariff. The following year, as the United King- 
dom was practically the only country in the world that not 
only treated us as well but a great deal better, we restricted 
the preference, and increased it, to the United Kingdom, 
This was done as a tribute of admiration for the Free 
Trade policy of that country and to encourage trade with 
what we are pleased and proud to call the Mother Land. 

At the Coronation trade conference Mr. Chamberlain 
rewarded us by flouting this preference of 3313 per cent., 
and declared that it worked out in favour of foreign coun 
tries. As he and his colleagues had imposed duties on 
corn and flour the Canadian Ministers said they might re 
commend an increase of the British preference if the 
British Government remitted those duties on Canadian corn 
and flour. This meant a remission of the taxes on food 
products, so far as Canada could supply these products. 
This offer went no further because, shortly afterwards, the 
Home Government repealed the duties in question. 

Canada never proposed that the British people should 
tax their food for her benefit. The Liberal Party of 
Canada was pledged to reduce the tariff duties, and chose 
to carry out that pledge in 1897, chiefly by granting that 
reduction on goods of British origin, or goods on which a 
considerable percentage of British labour had been em- 
ployed. ‘That is the position in which the matter stands 
to day. 

What Canada does object to is Mr. Chamberlain's 
scheme of Empire built up on taxes and force of arms, with 
a full flavour of Jingoism running through it. This view is 
well expressed in an article which appeared recently in 
Events, a weekly paper published at the capital. That 
paper said: 

““* What is the meaning of an Empire ?’ asked Mr. Cham 
berlain of his audience. It was a great question, and could 
have been answered from history, and still another question 
put, Whether Mr. Chamberlain wishes to use as his model 
the Roman Empire or the Empire of Napoleon? Mr. Cham- 
berlain answered by an illustration, that the colonies had 
placed 30,000 men in arms alongside the British Army in 
South Africa. This was a curious illustration of an empire, 
because it was nothing in the nature of an act of an empire 
at all. Governments as free and independent as_ the 
Government of which Mr. Chamberlain is a member had 
voluntarily permitted and assisted the enlistment of such of 
the inhabitants of these free and independent countries as 
wished to adventure in the war in South Africa. 

‘The British Empire is simply an empire of republics all 
owning allegiance, it is true, to a Sovereign, but not to 
English Cabinets or Birmingham's shifty politicians. Mr. 
Chamberlain falls into the common English error of talking 
of ‘ our colonies,’ and fails, even yet, to realise that Canada 
and Australia are countries as free and independent of :ng- 
land and English politicians as are Switzerland or Belgium. 


“We in this country will not allow Mr. Chamberlain to 
govern Canada, nor will they in Australia, any more than 
the United Kingdom will permit Mr. Irvine or Mr. Fielding 
to govern the United Kingdom.” 


Canada is not a Protectionist country. It revolted 
against that doctrine in 1896, when it returned Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier to power, but it has to raise a revenue by means of 
a Customs tariff. We believe that we can best build up 
the Empire by developing our natural resources, defending 
our own borders, and perpetuating here those prized tree 
institutions which we have inherited from the Mother 
Country.—Yours, &c., 

CANADIAN. 

Ottawa. 
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MR. C. R. BUXTON ON “POLITICAL IDEALS.” 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


Sir,—Will you allow me a little space to say with 
what pleasure I read the article in your issue of October 17, 
by Mr. C. R. Buxton, on what he, with Canon Barnett’s 
views on Social Reform as his text, calls “ higher political 
speculation.” He says we are nowadays left, to a large 
extent, without any social conception to “ express modern 
aspirations.” He well says there is among us “a belief in 
brotherhood on an irresistible impulse of the rightly culti- 
vated human being.” Surely there is a crying need for 
politicians who are deeply imbued with this belief, and can 
express their conviction with courage and force. Round 
such the working man would rally. The force of Liberal- 
ism has waned and tottered of late so much for want of a 
clear ideal, it has been halting among shadows, and coquet- 
ting with a vague Imperialism, attractive because it is large. 
We want politicians such as Mr. Buxton, who we are glad to 
see, since he wrote this article, has come forward as a Par- 
liamentary candidate. 

We have been told lately at Glasgow and Newcastle 
that we have got to be at the throats of other nations, that 
our salvation lies in hitting back when we feel ourselves in- 
jured. Is not this a doctrine that will turn to dust and ashes 
in our mouths and will lead none of us to any higher plane ? 
Mr. Buxton would teach us that, while only England can 
work out her own destiny, only Australia her own, and so 
on with other nations, at the same time he dwells on the 
brotherhood of man, in which working men are indeed 
ready to believe, with their deep-set conviction that work- 
ing men all over the world must stand shoulder to shoulder, 
if a corporate spirit is to be kept alive in democracy and it 
is to be a saving power. Working men themselves discern 
that by international friendship workers will advance, and 
it is frem them the pronouncement has come, that rulers 
make wars for their own ends; the gain, if any, to be 
their glory, and whatever the loss, that to be on the 
shoulders of the long-suffering people. As we read Mr. 
Buxton’s learned, refined, and sympathetic words, we can 
believe a politician can have a pure ideal, and need not 
be as that sympathetic idealist, Mr. Auberon Herbert, when 
he left political life in despair at its many basenesses and 
shortcomings, striving to impress upon younger men how 
true-hearted and simple-minded politicians must be for ever 
floundering in search of a soul. In the long run it is those 
who can express the ideal will touch and also lead the 
rank and file-—Yours, &c., 

ELISABETH Cops. 





A PRELUDE. 


FTER the dawn, before the day begins, 
When the still dreaming world is half awake, 
And the night-shadow shreds away and thins, 
And, where the trees a billowy darkness make, 
Out of the cloudy green 
A thrush unseen 
Sings, for the rain is over with the night— 
Then heaven comes on earth and, wing’d and white, 
An angel vestured as in sunrise gleams 
Passes with silent tread through the world’s waking 
dreams. 


There, as by lonely field and street he goes, 
His footsteps leave a shining track behind, 
And morning opens reddening like a rose, 
And, as a dust that’s scattered by a wind, 
The dark before him flies : 
But when, with eyes 
Dream-dimmed, the world looks forth, awake at last, 
Only the shining way where he has passed 
Remains, with sun-flushed pools on road and lawn 
Lying like petals fallen frcm the rose of dawn. 


A. St. Joun Apcock. 





LITERATURE. 


THE CAUSERIE OF THE WEEK. 
THE PHILOSOPHY OF A BACTERIOLOGIST.* 


R. CHALMERS MITCHELL has acted as 
sponsor to the English version of an extremely 
interesting and typical book, and he is to be unreservedly 
thanked for his bold abstinence from the interventions 
and expurgations that might have been its lot in other 
hands. He furnishes it with an introduction of admir- 
able tone, and, save for one unfortunate substitution of 
‘‘impossible” for “ possible” on p. 252, and the use 
of “intoxication” for ‘‘ poisoning,” it is hard to find 
any fault in the translation for which he has assumed 
responsibility. He tells the English readers—it is a 
lamentable necessity—something of the greatness of 
this great man he brings before them. Of the genera- 
tion of biologists who were students in the splendid 
prime of Darwin, Huxley, and Pasteur, one would, I sup- 
pose, place Metchnikoff among thevery foremost ; but 
his work has gone on, high above the tumultuous popular 
levels of the Marconigram and the teeming laboratory of 
Edison, and the people know him not. Here, for the 
first time, he leaves his specialised cytological inquiries, 
and enters upon questions that bring him into relation 
with the general body of intelligent men. With a dis- 
tinguished frankness and simplicity—he avoids tech- 
nical gibberish as instinctively as an American writer 
upon these subjects would seek it—he defines his atti- 
tude to our universal prepossessions, to the perplexi- 
ties of sex, and the problems of senility and death, and 
his conceptions of the practical significance of life and 
of the work that lies before mankind. 

The very titles of the three parts into which he 
divides his book—indeed the title of the first alone 
strikes out the form of what one may reasonably call 
the biological view of life. He calls his first part 
‘* Disharmonies in the Nature of Man,” and nothing 
could better express the predominating idea that gives 
a distinctive quality to the modern biologist’s way of 
thinking. The sense of pervading imperfection in 
life is, indeed, no modern, discovery ; countless gene- 
rations, all generations from the beginning, have had 
that sense, and have explained it for the most part by 
a mystery of one or many devils, but it has been left 
to almost contemporary thinkers to replace this 
obsession of an active and vigilant malignancy by the 
perception of a general lack of adjustment, to find 
in the explanation of the origin of species the qualifica- 
tion aimosc out of recognition of the problem of the 
origin of evil. The old method was to declare that in 
Nature 

** Every prospect pleases, 
And only man is vile.” 
The biologist declares roundly that all mature is 
imperfect, existent through that very instability, and 
that all that is inharmonious and painful in human life 
is merely an aspect of a universal loose play and wear 
of past against past. 

The first portion of Professor Metchnikoff’s book 
is directed against this old superstition of Nature’s 
perfection (a superstition so tenacious and elusive that 
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one may find it, for example, ineven so deliberately an 
advanced mind as that of Mr. Bernard Shaw); and it is 
a singularly powerful and convincing arrangement of 
considerations. He discusses one or two of the most 
striking instances of ‘‘ disharmony” among the lower 
animals and plants, and the evidences of the simian 
still in man, but it is in Chapters IV., V., and VI. thay 
the deeper interest of this demonstration resides, 
Here, with the straightforward clearness of profound 
and habitual knowledge, he sets out the incurable im- 
perfections, the inevitable inharmeniousness, first of 
man’s digestive system, then of his reproductive organs 
and instincts, and then of his instincts of self-preserva- 
tion. He sweeps aside with all the decision of 
authority and all the persuasiveness of ordered know- 
ledge any belief in an ideal state of health. There is 
no health in us, and it is only by effort, by wisdom and 
continence, by the suppression of instincts that area 
part of us, that even a sufferable equilibrium may be 
maintained. 

The question of adjustments then arises. From the 
biological point of view morality is the attempt to square 
incompatibilities of motive, as religion attempts the 
emotional adjustment and philosophy the intellectua] 
difficulties. Professor Metchnikoff makes no pretence 
of dealing with the former of these three, but he dis- 
cusses the religious solution and pronounces it a failure, 
and devotes what is certainly his least engaging chapter 
to show that the end towards which all philosophy tends 
is neither reconciliation nor remedy but renunciation. 
Thence he passes to his third part, at once the most 
original and interesting, and the least complete, His 
thesis is that in scientific knowledge and methods lies 
the possibility of at least a sufficient adjustment of 
physical conditions to the desires and emotions that 
determine human happiness. It is at once the most 
interesting of his three parts, for in it he rests most 
securely upon his own special work, and it is least 
complete because, for example, he offers not a word 
to indicate his conception of an effectual reconciliation 
of those sexual disharmonies he has so fully and so 
luminously discussed. 

He concentrates about his work upon senile decay 
and discusses age and death as though these were the 
predominating sorrows of men. One does not know how 
it may be upon those further slopes, but most certainly 
for human beings under forty nowadays—and these are 
the great majority of humanity—death certainly, and 
probably the decline of health and strength, are by no 
means prevailing obsessions. To many readers of 
Dr. Metchnikoff, indeed, and those by no means his 
least intelligent or appreciative readers, to his readers 
of the younger generation, the idea that the prospect 
of living out life in a state of moral and intellectual 
efficiency, through a long and painless decline to a 
death as natural and grateful as sleep at a 
hundred and twenty or more, should seem the most 
desirable and reconciling of human possibilities, will 
come with an effect of intellectual shock. It 
arrests the enterprise of our younger wisdom, and 
at first the prominent thing is the light of personal ex- 
perience and personal aspiration that is suddenly re- 
flected from these illuminating passages upon the whole 
book. The impersonal scientific strain is suffused with 
individuality. ‘ Here,” one says, ‘‘ is this great senior 
at the crest of life, and this is the measure of his vision 
of the descending side - a bleak, dangerous, and painful 


descent, wasteful of life, and needlessly bleak and 
painful.” At firstone is disposed to take it at that, and 
to underrate what follows on account of this element of 
personal aspiration. Then asthe trend of the writer's 
thought breaks more fully upon one, this tint of per- 
sonality fades again, and one finds oneself in the clear 
and invigorating dawn of a whole world of new ideas. 

For Professor Metchnikoff’s surprising and sugges- 
tive treatment of senility as a universal but curable 
disease, and for his exposition of the large intestine as 
asort of death-organ in man, th: reader must go to the 
book it elf. Suffice it here to remark that albeit he 
draws his evidence from sources of very variable 
value—he adduces, for example, the Biblical ages of the 
patriarchs and fails to quote the Biblical limit of ‘‘ three 
score and ten”’—his case, as the statement of a possi- 
bility, is extraordinarily convincing. But ore may 
remark, perhaps, here, how singularly this amplification 
of the human scope falls in with the unconscious trend 
of the civilising process, which is certainly not only to- 
wards raising the age of the average man, but towards 
the artificial and deliberate retardation of all the great 
crises of life. It is a fact altogether to» neglected by 
literary criticism to-day in the comparison of past and 
present—and yet it.s one of the most patent of facts 
—that our intellectual and moral atmosphere as com- 
pared, let us say, wit the Tudor atmosphere is, by 
ten years or so, more adult. A girl of fifteen or a 
lad of twenty to-day have as yet to come into the 
world; in Tudor times she might be a _ courted 
beauty or a mother and he a father and a master 
and leader of men. The proportion, not only of old 
people, but of people we should nowadays call mature, 
was lower, and in art and thought and enterprise youth 
set the key. To that irrecoverable quality of youth 
it is that the Tudor world owes its warm, inimitable 
zest and glow. The minority of older men and 
women lived amid a superabundance of youth and was 
preserved in the quality of the time. To-day love 
comes to freedom and enterprise only in the twenties 
and with an increasing armoury of knowledge, it is the 
woman of thirty who rules our song, men under forty 
carry themselves with the seemly respectfulness of youth, 
and what our life had lost in zest and bloom, I for one, 
who am no poet or romancer, conceive it to have gained 
in strength and breadth and intellectual pleasure. One 
may trace the change of note in all the cardinal aspects 
of life. Who would be jealous like Othello now—with 
the murderous intensity of undisciplined twenty-two ? 
Romeo—transfer young Romeo to the full and subtle 
atmosphere of Mr. Henry James’s ‘‘ Ambassadors” ! 
Young Romeo now dodges proctors in a purified town, 
and except, maybe, for lapses that have nothing to do 
with love, agame of tennis with somebody’s sister is the 
limit of his amorous freedoms. Who would make war 
as they made war then for the sake of glory? And who 
dreamt then, as we now by the hundred dream and hope, 
for a peace and order that shall encompass the earth ? 
These changes are part and consequence of a shifting 
of the average age through a matter of some ten years, 
due to changes in the material conditions of life that no 
one foresaw would have psychological consequences at 
all. Think, then, what it really portends for the 
emotional and intellectual world if this that Metchnikoff 
tells us is even to a limited extent true; if a world 
is to come wherein most children born will live, tran- 
quillised, indeed, but not debilitated, until perhaps a 
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hundred and forty, in which the majority will be over 
rather than under sixty, and with love and parentage 
and all these things of the personal life gone past ! 

In fact, a sort of Front Bench world ? 

That is just one of those quick inferences that do 
so damage new speculations. It is essential to 
Metchnikoff’s theory—indeed, it is Metchnikoff’s theory 
—that the infirmities of age are to be overcome. The 
new possibility is old men, not aged. His initial 
research in this direction was into the causes of the loss 
of pigment in grey hairs, and his assumption is clearly 
an old age without gout, without baldness or white 
hairs, without obesity, with an unimpaired, if dieted, 
digestion. I should not dare to feign these things in a 
story, but here is this man beside whose knowledge of 
physiology not only my grain of knowledge, but the 
expert knowledge of a practising doctor, is as the 
knowledge of a little boy, and he says that things 
may beso. Are we to believe that his psychology is as 
trustworthy as his physiology, and that the psychic 
defects of old age, the growing egotism, the unteach- 
ableness, are to be as easily disposed of by serums and 
tunics and the removal of the large intestine ? That at 
any rate is his implication. If thatis so, then without 
any deliberate breeding (a possibility of the future he 
curiously ignores) humanity is to be profoundly changed, 
and what we call all life now will be but the childhood 
and youth and adolescence of that longer and larger life. 

H. G. WELLs. 


THE LAUGHTER OF THE MIND.* 

HAVE been reading again in the third edition, just 

issued, that Assay on Comedy, originally a lecture, 
which lay so many years in the limbo of ancient 
magazines, and perhaps is hardly yet prized as it de- 
serves. Writers of a rank creative vein, philosophis- 
ing upon some vital element of their art, have com- 
monly shown at a disadvantage, not so much from an 
abhorrence of abstractions as through want of candour 
and anxiety to square the hasty theories of lesser men 
with their own practice. This genial and learned piece 
of writing, which ravishes us with its sensitive infor- 
mality and splendid expression, its host of thoughts that 
breed thoughts, its shining and temperate wisdom, and 
probes to the very roots of a delicate enjoyment with- 
out impairing it, is the rarest of exceptions in the way 
of constructive criticism. 

“Thelaughter of the mind,” what spectacles provoke 
it, where its prerogative ceases, what its functions are in 
life and in letters—this was always a passionate pre- 
occupation of Mr. Meredith’s ; and the ripeness and 
density of his treatment come of long brooding. His 
philosophy of the subject has indeed been expressly 
formulated elsewhere, not more imaginatively, but less 
soberly and less completely. The Ode to the Comic 
Spirit has magnificent bursts of winged reason : 

‘* Or see we ceremonial state, 
Robing the gilded beast, exact 
Abjection, while the crackskull name of Fate 
Is used to stamp and hallow printed fact ; 
A cruel corner lengthens up thy lips; 
These are thy game wherever men engage ; 
These and, majestic in a borrowed shape, 
The major and the minor potentate, 
Creative of their various ape ;— 
The tip-toe mortals triumphing to write 
Upon a perishable page 
An inch above their fellows’ height ;— 
The criers of foregone wisdom, who impose 
Its slough on live conditiors, much for the greed 
Ot our first hungry me wide agape ; 
Call up thy hounds of laughter to their run.” .. . 


* An Essay ON ‘CoMEDY, AND THE Uses oF THE Comic 
Spirit. By George Meredith. Third Edition. Westminster: 
Constable. 6s, 





And the keen phrase ‘‘ sword of common sense” is in 
itself a lantern lighting up that ideal figure for all 
time ; while the prelude to Zhe Zgois/ is a delightfully 
extravagant apology for the ruthless, impish champion. 
But the staider Essay, framed for a more ample survey, 
grips the subject closer, whether the author is account- 
ing for the infrequency of the great comic poet’s appear- 
ance or pursuing the comic idea in its various disguises 
and illustrating its salutary uses. 

Mr. Meredith’s praise of Molicre is a benefit : no 
Englishman, and very few critics of his own nation, 
have been so perfectly just in their admiration of 
him : 

‘“‘ The source of his wit is clear reason : it isa fountain of 
that soil; and it springs to vindicate reason, common sense, 
rightness, and justice; for no vain purpose ever. The wit is 
of such pervading spirit that it inspires a pun with meaning 
and interest. It Life is likened to the comedy ol 
Moliére, there is no scandal in the comparison.” 

It is characteristic of the creator of Diana, Alvan, and 
Nevill Beauchamp that he should easily accept the 
theory that Alceste had an original in the Duc de 
Montlausier ; but is it not a plausible opinion that the 
theory diminishes Moli¢re? There is subtlety in the 
comparison of Céliméne with our Millamant; and if 
anyone is inclined to think Mr. Meredith too 
cold to Congreve, he might be satisfied with 
what is said about the superior vividness of the 
English coquette. ‘‘It is a piece of genius in a 
writer to make a woman’s manner of speech portray 
her,” says Mr. Meredith. ‘* You feel sensible of her 
presence in every line of her speaking.” If you know 
this great novelist’s own women and men familiarly, 
you will acknowledge the same virtue in their address : 
through all the improbabilities of ceremonious eloquence 
or sophisticated wit, their tones of voice are nearly 
always unique and bring them bodily before us. 

Molicre is the supreme modern master of pure 
comedy ; and he and Menander “ stand alone, specially 
as comic poets of the feelings and the idea.” Aristo- 
phanes, ‘‘a Titanic pamphleteer” and *‘a lyric poet of 
aerial delicacy, with the homely song of a jolly national 
poet,” stands for the idea of good citizenship. But his 
is not all comedy: he does not always aim at 
the intelligence to “awaken thoughtful laughter,” 
nor does he wield a scourge serenely. Shake- 
speare’s incomparable poetic comedy is likewise com- 
pounded of many elements, and it is peopled by 
‘* creatures of the woods and wilds, not in walled 
towns, not grouped and toned to pursue a comic 
exhibition of the narrower world of society.” For it 
is a merit of this study that Mr. Meredith insists upon 
the severe limits within which the comic poet properly 
deals with life. ‘‘ Comedy,” begins the prelude to 77/ie 
Egoist, 

‘tis a game played to throw reflections upon social life, 
and it deals with human nature in the drawing-room of 
civilised men and women, where we have no dust of the 
struggling outer world, no mire, no violent crashes, to make 
the correctness of the representation convincing,” 
and therefore it is that true comedy cannot flourish 
without a certain degree of civilisation—and that sort 
of civilisation which supposes ‘‘some degree of social 
equality of the sexes.” 

At this point, where Mr. Meredith’s analysis takes 
contact manifestly with his reading of life, one can 
conceive an objector asking why comedy, any more 
than tragedy, requires as a condition of its effective 
dealing with human affairs that men and women 
should associate freely upon tolerably equal terms. 
The answer involves the essence of the comic spirit : 

“ Where the sexes are separated, men and women grow, 
as the Portuguese call it, a//aémados of one another, famine 
stricken; and all the tragic elements are on the stage.” 

Common sense, the ideal good sense of the race or 
the community, inspires our perception of the comic. 
And to be assured that we are not alone in discerning 
unreason is to be consoled by the mere perception, and 
a smile ‘‘ humanely malign.” 
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_ Satire cudgels the ridiculous person, Irony “ stings 
him under a semi-caress,” Humour laughs and weeps 
over him, ‘‘ comforts him and tucks him up,” or at its 
greatest shows that which is relatively foolish sud 
Specie aeternitatis, ‘* The Comic, which is the percep- 
tive, is the governing spirit, awakening and giving aim 
to these powers of laughter, but it is not to be con- 
founded with them.” 

Mr. Meredith has a shrewd glance for Italian 
comedy, for the total dearth of comedy among the 
Germans, and some penetrating —not over-indulgent — 
Observations upon our native article fabricated by 
others than Shakespeare and Congreve. ; 

He speaks of no French comic writer besides 
Moli¢re, except to define the aims of yesterday’s tedious 
realists. Moliére’s successors should have tempted 
him: the slightly debased comic of Reynard, half 
farce and half of the ‘‘literary” variety, the admirable 
Turcaret of Lesage, the airy comedy of Marivaux, with 
its delicate shilly-shally and sensuous wit, and the 
Barber, and Comédies ef Proverbes. There is no great 
genius, but conspicuous variety of methods, pure 
diction, and a clear tradition running through them all. 

If we English have no such school of comedy, we 
have a literature steeped in the comic idea. We have 
Fielding, Goldsmith, Jane Austen—and another 
novelist’s name must be added to these, their superior 
in the hierarchy of the imagination, their equal, at 
least, in the large sanity of his vision. The comic 
spirit is the spirit which has most constantly governed 
the attitude of Mr. Meredith towards his creatures. 
His appeal has been neither to the puritan nor to the 
hypergelasts, ‘‘ the excessive laughers, ever-laughing, 
who are as clappers of a bell that may be rung by a 
breeze, a grimace, who are so loosely put together that 
a wink will shake them”; least of all to the senti- 
mentalists who approve of satire because ‘‘ it smells of 
carrion, which they are not,” but dread comedy which 


‘cannot be used by any exalted variety as a 
scourge and a broom.” That in his vast and 
impressive work he transcends the comic goes 


without saying ; but one great novel of his is entirely a 
comedy, and in that little masterpiece, Zhe Case of 
General Ople and Lady Camper, if the lady’s treatment 
of the General is of the nature of irony, the author's 
treatment of both is purely comic. No Englishman 
writing fiction has aimed so directly at the head of his 
readers ; none, seeing how thin is the drapery veiling 
our human passions, teaches us so clearly to respect it 
in the hope of something better; none, while showing 
men and women by unhappy chances justly or excusably 
rebellious against one state of society, has implicitly 
professed a more rooted belief that our state of society 
is founded in common sense, or so often provided the 
best correction of the bitterness that comes of dwelling 
upon contrasts, by arousing the Laughter of the Mind. 
FP. Y. &. 





A CHAPTER IN’ IRISH 

POEMS OF JAMES CLARENCE MANGAN. 
and Co. 

Or late years the insistence on the merely visionary and 
elvish aspect of Ireland has been perhaps from the point of 
view of those who love nationalism and the nation a little 
overdone. It is true that the Irish spirit has a tendency 
towards dreams ; it is true that this is a noble and essential 
spirit, but it is a noble and essential spirit in all peoples, 
and ought not to be an obsession in any. Every nation has 
dreamed, and Ireland has not only dreamed. It is per- 
fectly ridiculous to talk about historic Ireland as if she were 
a nation of sleep-walkers. It has had other functions— 
that fairy being the late Mr. Parnell, that shrouded mystic 
Mr. Daniel O'Connell, that poet of weird loves the Duke 
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of Wellington, that broken lily of beautiful failure 
the late Lord Russell of Killowen, that — sad-eved 


changeling Mr. T. P. O'Connor, that orphan of the 


old gods Sir Arthur Conan Doyle, that home of Jost causes 
Sir Thomas Lipton, all these in various manners, despite 
their prevailing dreaminess, exhibit what looks to the 
ordinary eye very like the ordinary miscellaneous human 
output of a nation, great men, small men, bullies, 
rationalists, business men, and charlatans. It is quite 
ridiculous that at a point when even Englishmen are begin- 
ning to admit that Irishmen have for a century largely ruled 
the Army, the law courts, the newspapers, and the 
colonies, Irishmen should begin to say that they will never 
have any kingdom to rule but elfland. 

The truth surely is that Irishmen in dwelling on the 
unquestionable poetry of their people have been so totally 
misled by the more morbid modernism as to misunder- 
stand what poetry signifies. They have talked of it as if it 
were a beautiful disease, whereas it is simply one of the 
primary conditions of national health. If it be true (I do 
not think it is completely true) that England is practical 
to the neglect of poetry, that Ireland dreams and England 
does not dream, then it means that Ireland is healthy and 
England is diseased. If Ireland is conscious of the border- 
land of the reason which leads to the unreasonable and the 
divine, if Ireland is vain of a prehistoric glory, if Ireland 
listens to old wives’ fables and calls upon the genius of the 
hill or stream, Ireland is not therefore a dreamer among 
nations. She is simply a nation, a common healthy nation 
like the other nations of the world. If England neglects 
these things, and talks only about the advance of civilisa- 
tion and the fall in Consols, then England is not in the 
least the type of normal common sense. England is in this 
the morbid exception among peoples; England is the 
eccentric ; England is the dreamer. That Ireland believes 
in the fairies is one of the proofs that she has to offer that 
she is a sane and vigorous community. ‘Too many Celto- 
philes talk as if the man who believed in the fairies must 
be a fragile and over-sensitised artist. The general truth 
about the world as it is may be best expressed by saying 
that the man who believes in the fairies in any country 
might be trusted physically and morally to knock down two 
of the men who do not. 

This preliminary protest is rendered necessary by the 
very act of criticising the poems of James Clarence Mangan, 
which have just been issued by Messrs. O'Donoghue and 
Co., of Dublin. For the most common criticism which 
this remarkable man is likely to meet with in England is 
the suggestion that the combination in him of imaginative 
talent and moral failure is typical of some such alleged com- 
bination in the Irish race. Englishmen of the heavy 
Unionist type will be only too glad to admit that Mangan 
had a genius that towered up to the stars and a sympathy 
that descended into hell, if only they can insist alongside 
of it that he owed money to a landlady and took opium. 
For this at bottom means their whole case, that the Irish- 
man can delight the Englishman, but cannot rule himself. 
Against that preliminary notion of Mangan, that he is Irish 
in his brilliant futility, a simple stand must be made, and 
a simple appeal to facts. It is true, as Mr. O'Donoghue 
says in his very interesting introduction: “ There were two 
Mangans—one well known to the Muses, the other to the 
police ; one soared through the empyrean and sought the 
stars, the other lay too often in gutters of Peter-street and 
Bride-street.” But facts well known to everyone remind us 
at once that there is nothing in the least Irish about this ; 
the type is international, certainly not national. There 
were two Byrons, there were two De Quinceys. there were 
two Poes. Mangan said of himself, in a poem of quite 
incomparable power and horror : 

“ And he fell far through that pit abysmal, 
The gulf and grave of Maginn and Burns, 
And pawned his soul for the devil's dismal 
Stock of returns.” 
But no one says that the temperament of Burns is a 
splendid example of the rhapsodical waste and weakness, 
the dreaminess and unpracticality of the character of the 
Scotch. Nobody suggests that because Edgar Allan Poe 
was often found drunk in the streets, like Mangan, it 
exemplifies a certain impracticable poesy to be looked for 
in Mr. Pierpont Morgan. 
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The faults of Mangan were not peculiarly Irish; the 
world would be an easier place if they could be confined to 
Ireland. But, even if they were Irish, the man himself was 
so totally exceptional as an Irishman, so common as an 
international type, that he indicates nothing about the 
general moral attitude of his race. What he does beyond 
question attest is the existence of a most vivid and powerful 
element in the modern Irish, not only of literary instinct, 
but of great literary tradition. The truth that the modera 
English cannot, without great difficulty, get into their 
heads, is the fact that in Ireland they have played the part 
of Alaric and the barbarians. They have damaged an exist- 
ing civilisation. They may have had a better one of their 
own; so may Alaric; that is another matter. ‘The point 
is that they do not know what a singular thing the Act of 
Union really did. It is now evident that it destroyed a 
civilised Ireland, an Ireland with innumerable faults, but 
a distinct, dignified European nation of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. The British Empire has done the same good work 
perhaps to Ireland that the barbarians did to Italy. It has 
made it simple by breaking it to pieces; it has plunged it 
again into a hopeful darkness. But when Ireland was in- 
dependent it was far more akin to England in its culture 
and civilisation than it is likely ever to be again. Before 
the Union its poet is Moore, who is almost an Englishman. 
A hundred years after the Union its poet is Yeats, who 
boasts himself not merely as an Irishman, but as 
a Fenian. Mangan stands in a curious position be- 
tween these two developments. In his sternness and 
anarchism he is akin to the new Celtic school, but there is 
another quality in him which, as I say, bears the trace of 
the old eighteenth-century civilisation of Ireland. For 
instance, he is an absolute master of that great faculty of 
the Irish spirit, a faculty lamentably vanished from the new 
Irish zwsthetes, the faculty of passing easily from the 
grotesque to the serious literary form and back again. It 
is in almost every old Irish song and old Irish story, but 
it is not, it must with regret and respect be admitted, in 
Yeats or Martin or “ A. E.” It is present in its most per- 
fect ease and pungency in that wonderful poem of Man- 
gan’s about the remoteness of youth, of which every verse 
ends with the refrain : 

“Twenty golden years ago.” 
Outside Burns you will not find a better instance of a 
verse being common and casual and great than such a 
verse as this: 
“Dear! dear! I don’t feel well at all somehow. 
Few in Weimar dream how bad I am; 
Floods of tears grow common with me now, 
High Dutch floods that reason cannot dam; 
Doctors think I’ll neither live nor thrive 
If I mope at home so. I don’t know 
Am I living now? I was alive 
Twenty golden years ago.” 
There is something that lingers in such verses as these 
of Mangan’s, black and bitter and desperate as they are, of 
an Ireland which is not wholly represented by the later 
poets ; the echoes of an Ireland that fought and feasted 
and broke hearts and heads in good temper. If it is so, and 
we have spoiled that gaiety in a people, if we have turned 
by our continued oppression fighters into mere controver- 
sialists and lovers into mere poets, we have a darker charge 
to answer before God than the bloodiest of the forgotten 
empires. 
G. K. CHESTERTON. 





FRENCH MUSIC AND ENGLISH CRITICISM. 


FRENCH Music IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. By Arthur 
Hervey. (Music in the Nineteenth Century Series, Vol. 
IJ.) London: Grant Richards. 1903. gs. net. 

From time to time in these columns I have ventured 

to protest against the way in which musical history and 

musical biography are written for English readers. There 
is now a public here for good musical criticism, and 
there are, at any rate, a score of men capable of writing 
it; yet both publishers and authors go blindly on in the 
old timid belief that anything is good enough for music. 


They seem slow to recognise that the English amateur of 
the present day is a more cultured animal than he was 
a generation or two ago, and that consequently he wants 
music to be discussed with something like the same know- 
ledge of the world and of men, something like the same 
charm or vigour of style, something like the same in- 
dividuality of outlook as he is accustomed to meet with 
in good literary criticism. That there is a demand for 
the better kind of thing is shown by the success of Mr. 
Hadow’s Essays and of the various books of Sir Hubert 
Parry ; and I am quite certain that the latter gentleman’s 
brilliant and masterly Music in the Seventeenth Century 
will find more readers than the trashy histories of music 
that have been inflicted upon us from time to time by 
sundry persons who shall be nameless. 

Meanwhile writers and publishers keep on producing 
books on music that are indeed better than the stuff 
we used to get, but not as good as they could be if only 
writers and publishers would have a little more courage 
and give up this conception of a musical public that is 
still half a child, wanting a considerable portion of its 
nutriment in the shape of pap. ‘There is hardly a musical 
book now published that does not suffer from this partial 
misunderstanding of the necessities of readers. Here 
is Mr. Arthur Hervey, for example, with as fine a know- 
ledge of French music as anyone could wish to have, 
deliberately resorting to the pap-bottle every two minutes, 
as if he feared our stomachs could not assimilate a long 
course of any stronger food. ‘Let us keep before our 
eyes the one invariable criterion—how would this or that 
sentence, this or that view, be received if it were to ap- 
pear not in a musical but a literary volume ?—and then let 
us ask the object of solemnly telling us such things as 
this: 

“From Méhul and Boieldieu to Bruneau and Charpentier 
is a far cry, yet these composers have this much in common, 
that their music is eminently national and characteristic of 
their country.” 

In other words, that Frenchmen write like Frenchmen. 


‘‘Paris has been the birthplace of some of the most 
famous operas. It has ever been a recognised centre of art.” 

“ Zampa reveals a decided dramatic temperament, and Le 
Pré aux Clerca contains many pleasing pages.” 

“Let it not, though, be forgotten that there are several 
sides to the French character.” 

‘Individuality is the privilege of genius.” 

These things, and a score of others like them, are 
thrown at us with an intention obviously instructive ; but 
their only effect is to make us think of that wonderful 
copybook that Flaubert kept, in which he noted, with 
consuming delight, all the solemnly absurd things he met 
with in literature. I am sure he would not have neg- 
lected the opportunity afforded him by some of Mr. 
Hervey’s remarks—this, for example, which is really de- 
licious : 

“If Rossini had died after Guillaume Tell the world 
would have been scarcely any the poorer. . . . On the 
other hand, if anything had happened to Wagner or to Verdi 
at the age of thirty-seven, the loss would have been incal- 
culab‘e. None of the later Wagnerian music-dramas would 
be in existence, and the most famous of the Verdi operas 
would never have been written.” 

That if a man had died at thirty-seven the world would 
never have heard the operas he wrote after he was thirty- 
seven seems almost truer than that Queen Anne is dead. 

Perhaps what Mr. Hervey actually says, in this as 
in other cases, is not quite what he intended to say; for 
his manner of writing English sometimes suggests that it 
is an acquired tongue with him. This may account for 
such a lovely specimen of Baboo English as the following, 
which is quite worthy of our old Hindoo friend who used 
to enliven the pages of Punch: 

““When Wagner appeared in Paris to conduct concerts of 
his own works in 1860, he was already branded in the 
opinions of many as a megalomaniac who considered himself 
the alpha and omega of music, a clever manipulator of notes, 
but one devoid of real inspiration and originality, who 
emitted crude theories because grapes were sour and in order 
to hide his own impotence.” 
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Imagine sentences of this kind in a history, not of French 
music, but of French literature or French art! It may be, 
as I have suggested, that English is not the medium in 
which Mr. Hervey expresses himself best; but I suspect 
also that there is another explanation—that Mr. Hervey, 
like many another author, imagines the British musical 
public to be much less sensitive to decent writing than 
it really is, and that accordingly he does not take the 
trouble to revise his matter and polish his style. It may 
be a little time yet before musical history or essay-writing 
in England becomes as interesting as the work of Taine, 
or Anatole France, or Brunetiére, or Pater, or John 
Addington Symonds; but that is no reason why the pre- 
sent thing should, out of sheer apathy, be done much worse 
than it really need be. 

As with Mr. Hervey’s style, so with his criticism. He 
knows his work thoroughly; yet he rarely succeeds in inte- 
resting us in it because he keeps this criticism on a uni- 
formly low and safe level. He seldom flashes out and 
becomes illuminative. He could if he chose to, but he 
appears to have constantly before his eyes the cld_ pic 
ture of the British musical amateur as a baby whose 
stomach must not be overcrowded with rich things. When 
he says of Adolphe Adam and Auber that 

“ Adolphe Adam was a rather vulgarised edition of Auber. 

If the latter was essentially the composer of the bourgeoisie, 

Adam was the musician of the proletariat, the provider of 

refrains to be whistled by the man in the street "— 
he not only writes excellent criticism, brilliant and pene- 
trating, but he phrases it tersely and strikingly. 1 decline 
to believe that Mr. Hervey could not have done the same 
thing throughout his book had he cared to brace himself 
up for the effort. But—once again and for the last time 
—it is fatal to any author to regard his public as less 
intelligent, less exacting, less critical than it really is. At 
about the same moment that Mr. Hervey’s book came out 
there appeared the volume of M. Alfred Bruneau entitled 
Musiques de Russie et Musiciens de France. One has only 
to look at the more solid structure of this, its more strenu- 
ous thinking, its more literary manner, to realise how 
much a French critic gains by respecting his audience and 
how much an English critic loses by underrating his. 

For the rest, and taking Mr. Hervey’s book as it 
stands, it will be found very useful to the student, contain- 
ing as it does a lot of information about French musicians 
and their works that is not so accessible anywhere else. 
The chapters on the more modern composers are especially 
serviceable. The volume is very accurate as a rule in the 
matter of dates, but there seems just a suspicion of a joke 
at the reader’s expense in chapter X., where, after saying 
that Saint-Siens was born in 1835, Mr. Hervey tells us 
that he “was a wonder-child. His first appearance in pub- 
lic as a pianist took place in 1848, when he was ten years 
of age.” A boy who was born in 1835, and had only 
reached the age of ten in 1848, was indeed a wonder-child ; 
though, to be sure, we are familiar with something of 
the same abnormal arithmetic in the calculation of the 
age of other infant prodigies in music. 
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“SAXON AND NORMAN AND DANE ARE WE.” 
DanisH LIFE IN TowN AND Country. 
With Thirty-one Illustrations. 
1903. 
Previous to last year there was no handy modern work 
on Denmark. Then “ Denmark: the Land of Our Queen” 
appeared, and the reception it met with showed how great 
was the interest taken in Denmark, and at the same time 
how very little was known about that country. As “the 
Land of Our Queen” it is known to all, but as the home 
of an enlightened peasantry, of rural high schools, of co- 
operative dairies, it is known to few, if one may judge of the 
welcome given to the book which hardly mentioned them. 
Now a new work has appeared, called “Danish Life in 
Town and Country.” The author is an English lady who 
has spent many years in the country and is married to 


By Jessie Bréchner. 
London: George Newnes. 


a Dane. The book is therefore written from an English 
point of view, but with a wide knowledge and experience 
ot Danish life both in town and country. There are 
chapters on the Government and politics, trade unions and 
social democracy, the administration of justice and local 
government, the Court and society, art and letters, the 
Press, the freehold farmer, and agricultural co-operation. 
All this information is handled with skill, with a keen ap- 
preciation of what is admirable in Danish life, and with, 
perhaps, a keener sense of what is humorous, so that there 
is not a dry page in the whole book. The author’s sym- 
pathies are obviously more with old-time Denmark in 
Lignby Museum than with the advanced social and 
democratic movements of the present time, but her accounts 
of the latter are conspicuously fair. “ Labourers,” however, 
is not in all cases the English equivalent of “ Arbeiderne.” 
To make it so leads to such curious expressions as “ the 
Danish labourers of the skilled classes,” and “the 
labourers’ theatre,” while in some instances such a transla- 
tion becomes postively misleading. Neither is it quite 
correct to say “ that in Denmark the Social Democrats, in 
spite of their at times somewhat extravagant Radicalism, 
are, and always have been, law-abiding citizens, without 
even the smallest sprinkling of revolutionary ideas, or, I 
think I may add, sympathies.” Law-abiding citizens the 
Social Democrats certainly are, but as, to a man, they 
are adherents of Karl Marx and his theories, they cannot 
be said to be devoid of a sprinkling of revolutionary ideas. 
The point is, that in practical politics the leaders have, 
wisely or unwisely, been more or less of opportunists. ‘To 
strengthen their position they have supported measures 
which were not grounded on Socialistic principles—as, for 
instance, when they supported a Bill to enable cottagers 
to become owners of land. 
their constitutents want 
of these same leaders 
sprinkled with revolutionary 
that as the Socialists feel the weight of office— 
and there is a Socialist Mayor of Copenhagen— 
less and less will be heard of revolutionary ideas; but not 
to recognise their existence is to miss a most interesting 
point of comparison between the history of Social De- 
mocracy in Denmark and in other countries, especially 
Germany. Since this book was published the Social Demo- 
crats have broken with the Liberals, and are now disputing 
with the Conservatives as to which of them is most fitted 
to be the real Opposition. One thing which Denmark 
has, and England has not, is an open-air museum. At 
Lignby, near Copenhagen, there is a group of old Danish 
homesteads which have been bodily removed there. One 
from Sleswick, “built by a man with the good Danish 
name of Petersen,” contains one room which was shared 
by all the living beings belonging to the farms. There were 
no partitions and no chimney; there certainly was a fire- 
place, or a place for fire, but the smoke was allowed to 
go where it listed. 


But at election times, or when 
cheering up, the speeches 
are often more than 
ideas. It is probable 


Frugal as these old Danish peasants were as a rule, 
they could be lavish in expenditure on such 
sions for festivity—as, for instance, weddings. There 
is an account of the food and drink at “a 
wedding in the island of Fuhnen in the fifties, 
the guests numbering 244. It runs as follows: seventy 
geese, five pigs, one hog, twenty fowls, eleven lambs, two- 
and-a-half cows, fifteen ducks, seven barrels of wheat. 
seven barrels of beer, 200 bottles of wine, half a barrel of 
corn brandy, forty litres of extract (for punch), twenty 
litres of rum, 600 eggs, two casks of butter, thirty-five 
pounds of coffee, and seventy pounds of sugar.” No 
wonder that the date of the wedding could not be fixed 
until the convenience of the district’s professional cook 
had been consulted ! 


occa- 


Interesting as these accounts of old-time Denmark are, 
one wishes that as much space could have been devoted 
to the modern higher schools and their effect on the life 
of the peasantry. A page is not enough space in which to 
describe an institution of which “It would be difficult to 
overrate the importance,” and which, at the same time, 
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“has attracted so much attention in other countries.” 
It would be interesting to learn something of the daily life 
and routine in these schools, where there are no special 
classes for religious instruction, but where all instruction 
is given from a religious point of view; where the students 
gain no certificates and pass no examinations, but when 
their courses are over return to their work, generally as 
farmers. It is only indirectly and collectively that the 
higher schools have helped the Danish peasantry to “ get 
on” in life. 


THE SUPREMACY OF REPTILES. 

TEXx?T-Book OF PAL#ONTOLOGY. By Karl A. von Zittel, Univer- 

sity of Munich; translated and edited by Charles R. East- 

man, Ph.D., Harvard College, Mass. Vol. II. London 

and New York: Macmillan and Co. 1902. Price, 1os. 
PROFESSOR EASTMAN, of Harvard College, with the aid of 
several chistinguished collaborateurs, has just issued the 
second volume of his translation of Professor von Zittel’s 
Outlines of Paleontology, im which the early history and 
development of Fishes, Amphibians, Reptiles, and Birds is 
discussed. 

Reptiles have a peculiar interest. They were the first 
vertebrate animals who planted their feet on ferra firma 
as their proper home. While their amphibian predecessors 
had halted half-way, reptiles went fearlessly forward, em- 
ploying their legs alike in locomotion and in discovery. Not 
satisfied with the conquest of earth, some of them returned 
to the water, while others soared in the air, and the strange 
forms which they assumed during their tenure of manifold 
supremacy have long formed a chief element in the story of 
Mesozoic time, first brought to light, and still largely re- 
corded, in the rock-registers of English soil. Reptiles of to- 
day, though 3,500 in number, are degenerate representatives 
of their predecessors. With the whole world before them, 
the class of reptiles developed into various orders, each 
suited to contend with a different environment. ‘The most 
natural expansion, though not the first known to us, would 
seem to be the herbivorous type. It produced vast creatures, 
of varied and extraordinary power, such as the Cefrosaurus 
and the /guanodon, browsing down forests to maintain their 
long trailing bodies and tiny brains. Earlier in time was the 
earmivore, branching into varied orders, and best known in 
this country from the Megalosaurus, reproduced by the 
labours of Buckland and Phillips, a creature with huge hind 
limbs, perhaps to leap on his prey, short fore-arms to nold 
him tight, and teeth to make him quake. At an early 
period the reptile seems to have returned to the sea or 
estuary, and from this region we have again divergent forms. 
Among them are the familiar /chthyosaur and Plesiosaur, 
commonly associated together, though the wide difference 
in their skeletal framework argues very different origins. 
As time advanced and these two great orders declined, a 
more perfect sea-saurian from an apparently younger order 
assumed their functions throughout the 
The Mosasaurus is perhaps the type, a long- 
bodied, long-tailed, powerful swimmer, fitted like 
the more modern whale for the surroundings of 
ocean life. Of later origin, so far at least as is 
known, than all save the last-mentioned order, the P/ero- 
dactyls appeared, to claim the dominion of the air, hitherto 
owned by the giant dragon-flies of the Coal Measures. The 
early creatures of this order, most picturesque as they are 
of all the reptilian class, had ungainly bodies, probably 
unfitted for more than short flights in protected areas. Their 
later forms only were large, and capable of prolonged flight. 
Such specimens are not found complete in England, but a 
beautiful example with broad-extended wings, from the 
Niobrara Cretaceous of Kansas, will reward a visit to the 
Museum in Cromwell-road. 

Of the nine great orders which long predominated over 
earth, air, and sea, only three survive, of which the croco- 
diles alone retain something of former greatness. The mass 
of existing reptiles consists of lizards, snakes, and turtles, at 
once specialised and degenerate types. They present a 
strange contrast to their great predecessors, for one of the 
tendencies of the reptilian era is to produce a two-legged 


oceans. 


race, successfully obtained in the pterodactyls. That this 
class of animals should now be represented by the apodal 
snake is an injustice of Nature to one of her less-favoured 
progeny. 

Not that the now dominant race of bipeds owes its 
origin to any bipedal or semi-bipedal reptile at present 
known, The line of advance from reptile to mammal is 
curiously obscured. Low in the Mesozoic series appear 
the Thertodonts, a class which in skull, tooth, and hand 
most closely resembles the higher mammal type. The 
forms which carried on this type through successive ages 
are quite unknown. 

The early history of birds is more fortunate. for the 
Archeopteryx, a link between bird and reptile, has been 
found. By what an accicent Throughout the world only 
two examples have been obtained, both from the same 
deposit, the Lithographic Stone of Bavaria. How much 
they tell, how much they leave untold! Archeopteryx had 
the skull, wings, furcu/a, or merry-thought, above all the 
feathers of a bird; teeth, tail, and eyes were reptilian, and 
it could practise quadrupedal movement. Strangest of all, 
it seems to have lacked the hollow bones which make flight 
easy to the bird-body. The Pterosauria had hollow bones, 
yet were forced to surrender their kingdom to the bird’s 
more powerful wing. 

This volume will find a welcome from the biological 
student, and we would hope also from more general readers. 
I: has been writte with great care, translated in simple and 
intelligible tnglish, and is illustrated by 373 woodcuts of 
more than ordinary merit. The’ Fishes have been under- 
taken by Dr. A. S. Woodward ; the Amphibia by Dr. E. C. 
Case, of Milwaukee ; the Reptiles by Mr. J. B. Hatcher, of 
Pittsburgh, Professor Osborn, and Dr. Hay, of New York, 
and Professor Williston, of Kansas; while Mr. Lucas, of 
the Museum at Washington, has arranged the chapters on 
Birds. Their conscientious labours have produced a work 
of uncommon interest, which cannot fail to find a place in 
the geological library. 


FICTION. 
A CAVALIER STORY. 


WANDERER AND Kinc. By O. V. Caine. With illustrations by 
Henry Austin. London: James Nisbet and Co. Price 
Os. 


Wuicu is the romantic age ? Generally speaking, every 
age, except the one in which we happen to live. Romance 
must always be an affair of the past, and it is a deep instinct 
in human nature to idealise what it has forgotten, or never 
known. — Still, it is some comfort for sentimental people to 
be told that “ there is no time like the present "—-for a more 
prosaic period than the one through which we are passing it 
would be hard to find. “ Sentimental,” indeed! What a 
word to let slip. The twentieth century knows no more 
stinging epithet of contempt. Shopkeepers we may be. 
Philistines we undoubtedly are; grabbers and self-seekers 
may be our titles in the future, but “ sentimentalists ”— 
never. The twentieth century is, however, young. Its in- 
fant faculties are at present strained in a mighty effort to 
master the elements of arithmetic, and we must not be sur- 
prised if a neglected education and a recent fancy for play- 
ing at soldiers should for the moment have obscured its 
perception of the good, the true, the beautiful. It is not, 
to do it justice, entirely oblivious of its shortcomings. An 
uneasy sentiment has for some time been growing in the 
public mind that in certain respects our age is somehow 
wanting in charm. We are progressive, but hardly pictur- 
esque. The poet does not find the War of Tariffs as 
favourable for epic treatment as the Siege of Troy. Khaki 
may be more serviceable than the dear old red coats, but it 
is a dull, unlovable costume for a hero. Our popular 
statesmen may excite a certain amount of fanatical admira- 
tion; but should we throw away our lives in their services 
with the same reckless devotion as did the gentlemen who 
followed King Charles three centuries ago ? Something 


has gone from our artificial, machine-made, button-pressing 
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lives, and the loss may well cause us to think tenderly of 
the good old times, so picturesque, perilous, and uncomfort- 
able. Romance is dead. Let us, however, console our- 
selves and read its epitaph in the historical novel. 

A specimen of this branch of fiction lies before us. 
Mr. Caine, in Wanderer and King, treats of the flight of 
Charles II. to France in 1651. The motif of the story is 
the marvellous resemblance (those marvellous resemblances 
of fiction !) that a schoolboy, John Erle, bears to the young 
king, and of what material assistance it is to him in his 
escape. A good deal of our time is spent in the pleasant 
bustling atmosphere of inns, on the high-road, and in secret 
chambers ; and there is throughout the book that agree- 
able flavour of hide and seek that is the perpetual joy of 
young readers. The flight is perhaps a little long-drawn, 
and we are seldom allowed to suffer any very acute anxiety 
for Charles's welfare, having the comfortable assurance at 
the back of our minds that both history and Mr. Caine will 
deal with our hero kindly. But there are exciting moments, 
nevertheless, and we are always grateful for a happy end- 
ing. 

Mr. Caine’s style is realistic more than romantic. The 
speech of his characters is refreshingly free from the 
mannerisms of the period with which the pages of an over- 
conscientious writer are usually so largely adorned: whilst 
his Charles II. is probably far more true to life in doing and 
saying nothing at all remarkable than he would have been 
had the author fallen into the common temptation of 
making him very witty. ‘The whole story is told in a direct, 
simple, and natural fashion which should appeal to the 
ordinary reader of uncorrupted tastes. The weak point is 
the character of the French spy, Latour, a flashy and un- 
convincing personage whose preternatural acuteness does 
not prevent him from being taken in by the same trick three 
times running. Being a foreigner, however, nobody wil! 
object to seeing him made a fool of, and his violent death 
is richly deserved. 

The last act of the little drama is not without a touch 
of pathos. Charles, still disguised, is with his friends at 
the inn at Brighthelmstone, the ship ready and waiting in 
which he is to sail at last. 

: Suddenly the landlord left the table, and step- 

ping up behind the King, kissed the hand that was lying 

on the chair. ‘It shan’t be said but I have kissed the best 

— hand in England,’ whispered the landlord, with a 
smuie. 

“Charles drew back his hand in some perplexity. ‘1 
don’t ask who you are, sir, but I don’t doubt now be- 
fore I die that I shall be a lord and my wife a lady.’ 

“His look of importance was so comical that the King 
irresistibly laughed. Suddenly the rough fellow’s humour 
changed; his eyes filled quickly, and he caught Charles’s 
hand and pressed it to his lips again. ‘God bless you, 
whoever you are, whithersoever you go,’ he stammered, and 
then turning, he fairly bolted from the room. 

aa And there in the little cabin the three 
gentlemen knelt and prayed a blessing on him, and with 
tears that no shame could stifle bade their Sovereign a last 
good-bye. 

“*You will come again, sir, you will come again.’ 


“ce 


The 


broken assurance of undying faith was more eloquent than 
any vows. 

““*Tf I do, God grant that I may find in England such 
noble hearts, such courage, and such friends.’ ” 
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HORTUS VITA; or the Hauging 
Gardens: Moralising Essays. 36 
By VERNON LEE, net. 


Author of “ Renaissance Studies,” &c. 


THE NEMESIS OF FROUDE: 

A Rejoinder to ‘*My Relations with 

Carlyle.” By Sr JAMES CRICHTON- net. 

BROWNE & ALEXANDER CARLYLE. 

The Morning Post.—‘* Its publication unlike that of its fore 
runner, ‘My Relations with Carlyle,’ will be a cepted on perusal 
by every right-minded man as inevitable, and even necessary, as 
an act of elementary justice.” 


SOPHISMS OF FREE TRADE 
& POPULAR POLITICAL ECONOMY 
EXAMINED. 36 
By the late JOHN BARNARD BYLES. _ net. 
A New Edition. Edited with Introductory 
Notes by W.S. Litty and C. S. Devas. 


SHAKESPEARE AND THE 


RIVAL POET. 5- 
By ARTHUR ACHESON. With Por- net. 
traits of Shakespeare and Geo. Chapman. 

SIX FAIRY PLAYS FOR 
CHILDREN. By NETTA SYRETT. 2 6 
With a Cover Design by W. GRAHAM net. 


ROBERTSON, 


The Daily Chronicle: ** We hope very much that the stage 
Managers of these annual performances will come across her 
plays before their next representation. For every one of the 
Six could be produced with ease on the amateur stage, whether 
at school or at home ; and the practical hints as to staging and 
costume, which precede each of them, will be of great help to 
anyone who produces them.” 
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Being the Contemporary Accounts of King 15 - 
Charles I1.’s escape, not included in ‘* The ont 
Flight of the King.’ By ALLAN FEA. a 
With numerous Illustrations. 
THE LIFE OF ST. MARY 
MAGDALEN. Translatedfrom the Italian 
of an unknown Fourteenth Century writer. 5 = 
By VALENTINA HAWTREY. net. 


With an Introductory Note by Vernon Ler, and 
14 Full-page Illustrations re roduced from the old 
Masters. 
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and other Poems. 

















By WILLIAM MORRIS. 5- 
With Title Page, Cover Design, and nearly 100 net. 
Drawings by Jessie KING. 
Poetry. 
FOR ENGLAND. 26 
By WILLIAM WATSON. net. 


The Daily News: “These beautiful memorials of the sad 
years will be read by the nation with a deep sense of gratitude 
io the great poet who in the hour of its delirium remained tear- 
lessly true to its better self. 
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By ROSAMUND MARRIOTT WATSON, _ net. 
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So away sailed King Charles, and when he came back ie 
found some of his friends gone for ever, and of those who 
remained, many broken down and poverty-stricken. Was 
he worth it? How queer and mistaken such romantic 
devotion sounds nowadays, and what a long way we have 
left it behind ! 


Mr. R. W. Chambers is in his best romantic form in 
The Maids of Paradise (London: Constable, 6s.). It is 
a tale of France in 1870, when the Empire was tottering 
to its fall, and its hero, Scarlett, is an American in the 
Imperial Military Police, and its villain an unscrupulous 
leader of the Internationale, whose aim was to feather 
his nest in the douleversement that he saw was coming in 
Paris. We have already met this John Buckhurst in 
Ashes of Empire, and Mr. Chambers tells us that his 
original still lives in New York. He is certainly a most 
romantic type of criminal, and we follow with interest 
Scarlett’s struggle to frustrate his attempt to steal the 
crown jewels of France, an attempt in which Mr. Cham- 
bers also involves one whom he calls Mornac, but whom 
he describes as the Emperor's alter ego. This is history @ da 
Dumas, but, as there is also movement and incident very 
nearly @ /a Dumas, we are not dissatisfied, and we are 
completely charmed with the brave and generous girls 
from whom the book is named, whose love of humanity 
leads them into dangers from which only their bravery and 
their love of country can extricate them. 





BOOKS ON THE TABLE. 

Mr. Munchausen, by John Kendrick Bangs (London : 
Grant Richards, 5s.). It is all very well to be superior, 
but this is a very funny book. Anyone can be superior, 
but very few people can write funny books, and this book 
is funny. It makes one laugh when one is by one’s self. 
There is no necessity for an audience, and one has not to 
send round for people to understand the subtlety. I sup- 
pose most people who read Mr. Bangs’s book called The 
Housebook on the Styx will be prepared to laugh at this 
book also—at least, most healthy people—but they may as 
well be assured, by one reviewer at least, that they will 
laugh without shame. We will not say that the Ameri- 
cans alone can do this kind of thing, but we will say that 
only they, of what is called “the English-speaking people,” 
can print quite ordinary good jokes in large numbers which 
make honest men laugh. There is no satire; there is no 
irony; the book has none of those three qualities which 
one hears that every joke should have—it is neither terse, 
false, nor ill-natured—but it does made one laugh, which 
is the fourth and principal attribute by which the true joke 
may be tested, and for which we ourselves would willingly 
sacrifice all other qualities whatsoever. And, note you, we 
who say this and write it down and are so careful not to 
sign it, know what we are talking about. Then, of 
course, being American, the illustrations are excel- 
lent. What is nice about American work of this kind is 
that they never forget beauty, or reality, and that if the 
Baron does look a little like “ Sunny Jim” it doesn’t prevent 
the background being delightful. If anybody doubts what 
we say let them look at the blue hills, and the bit of cloud 
above them, in the very farcical, and therefore presumably 
inartistic, illustration of the Baron’s adventure with a hay- 
stack on p. 126. However, we have praised the book 
enough, and there is an end to it. If you get it and do not 
laught at it, we have the advantage of you by so much 
pleasure squeezed out of this short, brutish, and miserable 
fife. 


_ An Epitome of Biography : “ Dictionary of National 
Biography,” Index and Epitome, edited by Sidney Lee 
(London: Smith, Elder, and Co. 1903). This volume, 


the Editor tells us, was designed by the late Mr. 
George Smith, who conferred upon his country- 
men so great a service by producing the noble “ Diction- 
ary of National Biography.” The epitome is one of the 
handiest and most useful books of reference which has 
appeared for many years. Every biography in the original 
has been reduced to about one fourteenth of its size in 
such a way that the principal dates, titles of each of the 
books, scientific inventions, and other leading particulars 
are given. ‘This epitome represents the whole of the 
original and supplemental volumes, and contains over 
30,000 articles and a round million of facts and dates. 
We will give one example of the way in which the book has 
been done, from the name of a Free Trade orator, very 
famous in his time, but now almost forgotten except by old 
men: 
“Fox, William Johnson (1786-1864), preacher, politician, 
and author: entered Dr. Pye Smith’s Independent College 
at Homerton, 1806, Unitarian Minister at ~aichester, 1812, 
and Parliament Court, London, 1817; South Place Chapel 
built for him, 1824, when he had attained celebrity, con- 
tributed to the first number of the ‘ Westminster Review’; 
co-editor with Robert Aspland [q.v.] of the ‘ Monthly 
Repository,’ which he purchased in 1831, and obtained con- 
tributions from Mill, Harriet Martineau, Crabb, Robinson 
and Browning, disowned by the Unitarians on account of 
his separation from his wife and the independence of his 
views, continued much in vogue as a preacher, and made 
friends with Bulwer, Macready, and John Forster; con- 
tributed to the ‘Sunday Times’ under D. W. Harvey [q.v.] 
the ‘Morning Chronicle,’ and the ‘Daily News’; wrote 
the Anti-Corn Law League’s address to the nation, 1840 ; 
M.P., Oldham, 1847-63; seconded Joseph Hume’s motion 
to extend franchise, 1849; introduced a compulsory educa- 
tion bill, 1850; published popular lectures.” 


This extract shows how much valuable information can be 
compressed into a small space when the work is done 
methodically and by competent hands. 


We are desired to state that an injunction has been obtained 
restraining the sale of the book entitled ‘** The Curse of Central 
Africa,” which was reviewed in ‘* The Speaker” on September 26. 
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NOTES ON TRADE AND FINANCE, 


NCE more a Settlement that had been looked for- 
ward to with a good deal of anxiety has been 
got through without the declaration of any failures, 
and the City breathes more freely until next time. This 
series of fortnightly crises is a little wearing to the 
nerves, and, of course, every firm that is ‘* helped 
over” adds to the heap of stock that is being held 
by those who come to the rescue, and will be mar- 
keted as soon as a favourable opportunity offers 
itself. So that the investor need have little fear 
that the jumble sale which is at present being con- 
ducted is likely to run dry suddenly. On the 
contrary, the indications are now rather more in favour 
of a spell of really tight money before the year is out. 
Well-informed people are beginning to tell us that 
exports of gold to New York are a certainty next 
month, and it is pretty generally assumed that, as soon 
as these begin, up goes the Bank rate at once. It is said 
that New York has taken advantage of the recent ease 
in our Money market to send some large lines of shares 
here to be carried, and some of the purchases by which 
the smail investor has lately signalised his return to 
life have been directed to American securities; both 
these factors tend to turn the American exchange 
against London, at a time when the appearance of 
cotton bills would be likely to work in that direction. 





The directors of the Bank, at any rate, seem to 
have determined that it was most inadvisable to let the 
discount market take the bit between its teeth, which it 
was certain to do if it found money easy for more than 
two weeks together. Consequently the Bank has been 
obliged to go through the clumsy and expensive opera- 
tion—so often part of tts ungrateful task—of borrow- 
ing from the market, that is from the banks and other 
money lenders, the surplus supply of credit that 
has been depressing the rates for loans. And then, 
when the discount houses have been awed by the 
fear of finding their sinews of war expensive, and 
have consequently begun to quote higher rates 
for discount, the foreign buyer of bills appeats and 
upsets the whole scheme by his purchases. How long 
are we going to take it lying down? If only we could 
get our Zollverein to work the whole thing would be so 
beautifully simplified. The foreign exchanges would 
no longer affect us, for there would be no foreign trade 
and no foreign bills on London. No crisis abroad 
would disturb the even tenor of money. Mr. Seddon 
could float a loan once a week, only unfortunately there 
would be no London Money market to float it in when 
the loss of our foreign banking business had made 
Lombard Street put up its shutters. Finally, there 
would be no Trade and Finance, and no notes thereon, 
and I should be comfortably sweeping a protected 
crossing. pairs sal 

Among the minor incidents of the financial crisis that 
is now teaching the United States some much-needed 
lessons, the run on the Trust companies at St. Louis 
presented some interesting and unwonted features. 
The curious self-consciousness of the average American 
comes out so strangely on these occasions. The last 
thing that an English or European bank manager 
would consider, if his bank were afflicted by a run, 
would be the opinion of the universe in general on the 
event. But his American counterpart attaches great 
importance to this question, and uses it as an argu- 
ment for endeavouring to quell the excited feelings 
of the depositors who want their money back. 
According to the cabled accounts the Mayor of 


the City, who was also a director of one of the Trust 
companies involved in the run, addressed the crowd 
that was besieging its doors, reminded it that the eyes 
of the civilised world was on St. Louis, and implored it 
not to do anything calculated to bring the city int, 


disrepute. The inner meaning of this curious 
harangue, which appears to have had considerable 
effect, was probably connected with the forthcoming 
Exposition with which St. Louis is about to show 
Chicago and the universe in general how World’s Fairs 
should really be conducted. It certainly would be a 
little inopportune if, on the eve of this mighty 
demonstration of the resources of the city, its chief 
financial institutions were to have their monetary 
nakedness exposed owing to the impatience of a mis- 
guided mob of depositors. 


However, for the present confidence is restored ; 
the stability of the institutions menaced has been 
guaranteed by various of the New York millionaires, 
aud the run has been stayed. After all the innuendvoes 
and insinuations that have been current during the 
course of the recent “scalp hunt” itis possible that the 
said millionaires would be all the better themselves for 
a little guaranteeing, but let that pass. The 
serious feature about the run in St. Louis was that 
it converted, for the time, the ‘‘rich man’s panic” 
which has so long distressed Wall Street into a 
veritable popular scare, the sort of movement which 
suddenly determines a whole people to go and demand 
its deposits in cash. Now, this sort of movement is 
very awkward, since credit institutions, which always 
kept all their deposits in cash, could not make any 
profit; and hence, if only a sufficient number of 
depositors come and ask for their money there is no 
credit institution in the world which could maintain its 
equilibrium without external assistance. As long as 
the crisis in the United States remained a_ mere 
wasting sickness which devoured the bloated paper 
profits of the magnates, it was, on the whole, a salutary 
process ; but if the excitable and neurotic American 
public, lashed into fury and terror by a hysterical Press, 
takes to making runs on banks and Trust companies, 
then the trouble will be serious. We on this side may 
watch and take warning, for our circumstances are 
very similar. Our public is just as excitable and 
neurotic—if they have lynchings in the U.S., we have 
Mafficking here—and we have nowadays a Yellow 
Press which vies with its American prototype in 
hysterical incoherence. Here, as in the U.S, the 
trouble has been a rich man’s crisis; not that our 
magnates have shown sufficient imagination to build 
up a mass of paper profit such as the New York bosses 
acqu'red during the recent boom; but they have taken 
over a load of war-created debt and of securities shot 
upon them during the war, and they have been whistling 
ever since for the public to come and help them to 
carry the burden. ee 

Actually three prospectuses. The London County 
Council offers £500,000 bills for tender on Tuesday ; 
the Cape Town Municipality wants to borrow 
£,1,000,000 by the issue of Four per Cent. stock at 97, 
and the Metropolitan Trust offers £300,000 Four per 
Cent. Debenture stock at par. All good issues of their 
kind—the County Council bills practically as good as 
‘* Treasuries ”"—and it will be interesting to see how 
they go. 
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